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Athens 


The  Secession  of  Georgia 

By  T.  Conn  Bryan* 

The  Georgia  legislature  convened  on  November  7,  i860,  the 
day  of  Lincoln’s  election,  and  on  the  following  day  Governor 
Joseph  E.  Brown  delivered  a  special  message  to  the  general  as¬ 
sembly.  The  result  of  the  presidential  election  was  as  yet  un¬ 
known,  but  many  Georgians  believed  that  the  election  of  Lincoln 
was  a  foregone  conclusion.^  The  Governor’s  message  laid  before 
the  legislature  an  invitation  of  South  Carolina  to  a  convention 
of  Southern  states  “to  concert  measures  for  united  action.”  Gov¬ 
ernor  Brown  oppiosed  South  Carolina’s  pro{K>sal,  but  in  doing 
so  he  did  “  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  expressing  a  willingness 
to  acquiesce  in  the  repeated  aggressions  of  the  non-slave-holding 
states.”* 

Justifying  secession  upon  the  concept  of  the  Union  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  partnership.  Governor  Brown  said  that  whether  the  will 
of  the  people  of  the  South  should  be  ascertained  by  a  general 
convention  of  the  Southern  states,  or  whether  each  state  should 
decide  for  herself,  was  an  unsettled  question,  but  that  for  him¬ 
self,  he  had  “no  doubt  of  the  right  of  each  state  to  decide  and 
act  for  herself.”  He  recommended  in  the  event  of  the  election 
of  the  Republicans  that  a  state  convention  be  summoned;  and 
for  the  purpose  of  defense  and  to  prejjare  for  an  emergency, 
he  asked  for  an  appropriation  of  a  million  dollars  as  a  military 
fund.* 

The  Governor  further  suggested  to  the  legislature  that  laws 
be  passed  giving  him  the  authority  to  seize  the  property  in  Geor¬ 
gia  of  any  citizen  of  the  offending  Northern  states.  He  urged 
also  that  laws  be  enacted  that  would  drive  the  manufactured 
articles  of  the  Northern  states,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  mar- 

*  This  article  is  part  of  a  larger  stad;  Mr.  Bryan  is  making  on  “Georgia 
daring  the  Civil  War.’’  Mr.  Bryan,  a  graduate  of  Duke  Dnivermty,  expects  to 
receive  soon  the  Ph.D.  degree  from  that  university.  He  is  now  an  instructor 
in  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

1.  Numerous  Georgians  felt,  however,  that  somehow  Lincoln  would  not  he 
elected. 

2.  Allen  D.  Candler,  ed..  The  Confederate  Record!  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
(6  Vols.,  Atlanta,  1909-1911),  I,  19-57;  Journal  of  the  Houte  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Georgia  .  .  .  1880,  p.  33 ;  “Minutes  of  the  Executive  Department 
of  the  State  of  Geor^a’’  (January  2,  1861,  to  July  10,  1866.  MS.  in  the  Georgia 
Department  of  Archives  and  History,  Atlanta,  <ia.),  100-117;  Louise  B.  Hill, 
Joseph  B.  Brown  and  the  Confederacy  (Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  1939),  36-38 ;  Herbert 
Fielder,  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Times  and  Speeches  of  Joseph  E.  Brown 
(Springfield,  Mass.,  1883),  164-166. 

3.  Candler,  ed..  Confederate  Records  of  Georgia,  I,  19-57 ;  Journal  of  the 
House  .  .  .  1800,  pp.  41-46. 
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kets  of  Georgia;  and  he  declared  that,  if  necessary,  “the  penal 
code,  and  all  other  laws  of  this  State  which  protect  the  lives, 
liberties,  and  property  of  the  citizens  of  other  states  while  in 
this  State,”  should  be  repealed.^ 

The  effect  of  Governor  Brown’s  message,  reaching  the  public 
along  with  the  news  of  Lincoln’s  election,  was  astonishing.  Pub¬ 
lic  meetings  were  held  throughout  the  state  and  resolutions 
poured  in  upon  the  legislature.®  A  majority  of  these  memorials 
consisted  of  references  to  “Southern  rights”  and  condemnations 
of  “Republican  fanaticism.”  A  few  of  the  memorials,  however, 
were  deprecatory  of  secession  and  urged  the  prudent  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  all  the  Southern  states,®  and  in  many  of  the  counties 
large  anti-secession  groups  existed.’  Even  Robert  Toombs  at 
first  advised  delay  “to  test  Republican  willingness  to  do  the 
South  justice.”® 

The  excitement  in  Milledgeville,  the  capital,  was  bewildering. 
Nearly  all  of  the  leaders  of  the  Breckinridge  Democracy  were 
there,  demanding  immediate  secession.  When  the  legislature  first 
assembled  after  the  Governor’s  message,  the  members  were  w'aver- 
ing,  confused,  and  without  a  plan.  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  the 
preceding  governor,  who  was  in  Milledgeville  at  the  time,  says 
in  his  Autobiography  that  if  the  legislature  had  been  left  to  itself, 
it  would  have  inclined  to  a  conservative  course,  but  many  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  urged  the  legislature  to  take  Georgia  out  of  the 
Union.®  Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb  on  November  12th  charmed  the 
general  assembly  with  his  secession  oratory;  and  Robert  Toombs, 
“the  Mirabeau  of  the  Revolution,”  on  the  following  day  shouted 
for  secession.  Edmund  Ruffin  of  \’irginia,  Robert  Barnwell 
Rhett  of  South  Carolina,  and  Judge  W.  L.  Harris  of  Mississippi, 
who  were  given  seats  in  the  legislature,  urged  Georgia  to  act.’® 


4.  Caiullor,  p<l..  Confederate  Reeordit  of  Georgia,  I,  34,  36,  37,  42,  43: 
Journal  of  the  House  .  .  .  1860,  pp.  41-46. 

5.  Candler,  ed.,  Confederate  Records  of  Georgia,  I,  58-156;  Journal  of  the 
House  .  ,  .  1860,  Appendix,  475-535. 

6.  Confederate  Records  of  Georgia,  I,  58-156 ;  Journal  of  the  House  .  .  . 
1860,  Appendix,  475-,535 ;  laaac  \V.  Avery,  The  Historg  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
from  18S0  to  1881  (New  York.  1881),  136;  Ulrich  B.  Phillips,  The  Life  of 
Robert  Toombs  (New  York,  1913),  2,  213. 

7.  Avery,  History  of  Georgia,  149  ;  Percy  Scott  Fllppin,  Herschel  V.  Johnson 
of  Georgia,  State  Rights  Unionist  (Richmond,  1931),  152,  153. 

8.  Phillips,  Life  of  Toombs,  209,  210. 

9.  "From  the  AutobioKraphy  of  Herschel  V.  Johnson,”  American  Historical 

Reriev)  (1895-  ),  XXX  (Jan.,  1925),  323. 

10.  Candler,  ed..  Confederate  Records  of  Georgia,  I,  157-205 ;  Phillips,  Life 
of  Toombs,  Chapter  IX ;  Richard  M.  Johnston  and  William  H.  Browne,  Life  of 
Alexander  H.  Stephens  (Philadelphia,  1878),  Appendix  B;  Haywood  J.  Pearce, 
Benjamin  H,  Hill,  Secession  and  Reconstruction  (Chicago,  1928),  265,  270; 
Federal  Union  (Milledgeville,  Ga.),  Nov,  21,  1860, 
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Howell  Cobb  on  December  6th  issued  a  pamphlet  to  the  people 
of  Georgia  in  which  he  warned  them  of  the  dangers  of  delay  and 
expressed  “hopelessness  of  any  remedy  for  these  evils  short  of 
secession,”  and  then  resigned  his  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  to  return  to  Georgia  and  advocate  the  state’s  leaving  the 
Union.” 

Georgia  had  three  prominent  statesmen,  however,  who,  while 
admitting  the  theoretical  “right”  of  a  state  to  secede,  opposed 
immediate  secession.  These  men  were  Alexander  H.  Stephens, 
Benjamin  H.  Hill,  and  Herschel  V.  Johnson.  Amid  the  clamor 
for  secession,  Stephens  on  November  14th  begged  the  legislature 
not  to  stampede  the  state  out  of  the  Union.  He  favored  ex¬ 
hausting  “all  that  patriotism  demanded  before  taking  the  last 
step”  of  secession,  and  urged  that  a  convention  be  held  to  re¬ 
affirm  the  Georgia  Platform,^*  with  an  additional  plank  in  it  that 
the  Northern  states  would  repeal  their  obnoxious  laws  as  the 
condition  of  Georgia  remaining  in  the  Union.^*  Hill  also  urged 
Georgia  not  to  secede,  and  stated  his  belief  that  all  of  the  South’s 
grievances  could  be  remedied  within  the  Union.^*  Believing  that 
the  election  of  Lincoln  w’as  “not  a  sufficient  cause  to  justify 
secession,”  Johnson  urged  both  an  app>eal  to  the  nonslaveholding 
states  and  a  consultation  with  other  Southern  states  in  place  of 
independent  secession.^® 

Events  leading  Georgia  toward  secession  then  occurred  quickly. 
Acting  according  to  the  recommendations  of  Governor  Brown, 
the  legislature  on  November  i6th  appropriated  one  million  dollars 
for  military  purposes.*®  Won  over  by  the  secessionists,  the  legis¬ 
lature  on  the  following  day  rejected  the  plan  of  an  all-Southem 
convention  and  issued  a  call  for  a  state  convention.*'*  Four  days 
later  Governor  Brown  signed  a  bill  which  provided  that  the 


11.  ITlrioh  B.  PhillipR,  ed..  The  Corretpondenee  of  Robert  Toombs,  Alexander 
If.  Stephens,  and  Hoioell  Cobb.  [American  Historical  Association  Annual  Report, 
1911  (WaKbintctoii.  1913)1,  II.  505-51ff. 

12.  The  platform  may  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  the  State  Conrention  .  .  . 
1850  (MilledKeville.  Oa.,  1850). 

13.  Johnston  and  Browne.  Life  of  Stephens,  Appendix  B;  Henry  Cleveland. 
.ilexander  H.  Stephens,  <n  Public  and  Private  (Philadelphia,  1866),  696,  697. 
707 ;  Alexander  H.  Btephens,  A  Constitutional  View  of  the  Late  War  Between 
the  States  (Philadelphia,  1868),  II.  278,  300;  LaOrange  (Ga.)  Reporter,  Nor. 
30.  1860. 

14.  Benjamin  H.  Hill,  Jr.,  Senator  Benjamin  H.  Hill  of  Georgia  (Atlanta. 
1893),  237-250. 

15.  “From  the  AntobioKraphy  of  Herschel  V.  Johnson,"  American  Historical 
Reriew,  XXX.  323;  Flippin,  Johnson,  157-159. 

16.  Candler,  ed..  Confederate  Records  of  Georgia,  I,  741,  742 ;  “Minutes  of 
the  Executive  Dept.,  1860-66.”  pp.  118,  119. 

17.  Candler,  ed..  Confederate  Records  of  Georgia,  I,  206,  208 ;  Journal  of 
the  House  ,  .  ,  I860,  pp.  106.  107. 
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people  on  January  2nd  would  be  given  the  opportunity  of  voting 
for  delegates  who  should,  two  weeks  later,  assemble  in  Milledge- 
ville  as  a  sovereign  convention  to  consider  all  grievances  affect¬ 
ing  the  rights  or  the  state  and  to  determine  the  future  course 
Georgia  would  take.^*  The  Governor  on  December  7th  in  an 
open  letter  advocated  immediate  secession,  whereupon  the  legis¬ 
lature,  in  response  to  his  earlier  recommendations,  created  the 
office  of  adjutant  and  inspector  general,  incorporated  volunteer 
companies,  and  authorized  the  Governor  to  accept  ten  thousand 
troojjs.^®  On  the  following  day  he  warned  that  “the  present 
aspect  of  our  p>olitical  affairs  makes  jit  the  duty  of  the  legislative 
authority  of  the  State  to  provide  in  ^very  way  possible  for  direct 
and  speedy  communication  with  Europe.”^  In  another  speech 
to  the  legislature.  Governor  Brown  gave  as  his  opinion  that  im¬ 
mediate  secession  before  Lincoln’s  inauguration  might  lead  to 
Northern  concessions  and  reunion,  and  that  disunion  would  very 
probably  not  result  in  war.®^ 

The  attitude  of  Georgians  concerning  the  national  issues  during 
the  weeks  following  the  election  of  Lincoln  is  reflected,  to  some 
extent,  in  the  state’s  newspaper  editorials  of  that  period.  The 
Carrollton  Advocate  predicted  that  South  Carolina  would  strike 
for  independence  out  of  the  Union,  and  praised  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  Palmetto  state.^*  Another  pap>er  asserted  that  “the 
best  thing  we  could  do  would  be  to  quietly  secede,  stay  at  home 
and  mind  our  own  business,  and  if  the  General  Government  at¬ 
tempts  to  coerce  us  (which  I  have  no  idea  it  will)  then  fight. 
.  .  .’’^®  The  more  conservative  Lagrange  Reporter  said  that  it 
did  not  condemn  the  South  for  resenting  the  wrongs  heaped 
upon  her  by  the  North,  but  that  it  did  condemn  “that  impru- 


18.  Candler,  ed..  Confederate  Recordt  oj  Georgia,  I,  206,  208 :  Journal  of  the 
Houee  .  .  .  1860,  pp.  106,  107 ;  “Minutes  of  the  Executive  Dept.,  1860-66,”  pp. 
126,  127. 

19.  Candler,  ed..  Confederate  Recordt  of  Georgia,  I,  740-747 ;  “Minutes  of 
the  Executive  Dept.,  1860-66,”  p.  120. 

20.  The  Governor  explain^  that  if  this  step  were  not  taken,  and  the  Union 
should  be  dissolved,  cotton  and  other  products  must  pass  through  the  hands  of 
enemies,  causing  Georgia  to  be  dependent  upon  the  North  and  adding  an  addi¬ 
tional  expense  to  the  state.  He  urged  that  prompt  provision  should  be  made 
for  ocean  steamers  directly  from  Savannah  to  Europe,  and  recommended  “such 
appropriations  .  .  .  and  laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  tbe  advantages 
which  it  is  believed  are  now  offered  to  the  people  of  Georgia.”  See  Candler,  ed.. 
Confederate  Recordt  of  Georgia,  I,  140-747  ;  II,  3-5,  6-8  ;  and  “Minutes  of  the 
Executive  Dept.,  1860-66.”  p.  148. 

21.  Speech  of  Gov.  Brown  before  the  Georgia  legislature,  Dec.  12,  1860, 
printed  in  Federal  Union,  Dec.  11,  1880. 

22.  Nov.  16,  1860.  It  was  stAted  by  this  paper  that  in  some  of  the  Northern 
states  Negroes  could  marry  white  women,  vote,  and  serve  on  juries,  and  that 
Georgians  would  never  permit  the  Republicans  to  introduce  such  laws  into 
Georgia. 

23.  Federal  Union,  Nov.  21,  1860. 
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dence  which  would  wildly  precipitate  us  out  of  the  Union  with¬ 
out  making  the  last  effort  to  maintain  our  rights  and  honor  in 
it.”**  Another  paper  advocated  “immediate  secession  from  a 
Union  which  has  only  proved  itself  a  burden  and  expense  to 
us.”*“  Urging  Georgia  to  secede,  the  Semi-Weekly  True  Flag 
of  Rome  saw  no  reason  why  the  Union  should  be  saved,  for  to 
do  so  would  be  like  saving  “a  vessel  whose  timbers  are  so  rotten 
it  cannot  hold  itself  together.”**  The  Daily  Chronicle  and  Senti¬ 
nel  of  Augusta  declared  that  “we  must  have  equality,  justice, 
fraternity,  peace  in  the  Union,  or  we  shall,  however  reluctantly, 
be  forced  ...  to  conquer  peace  and  independence."^ 

In  the  midst  of  the  campaign  for  the  election  of  delegates  to 
attend  the  convention  which  was  scheduled  to  meet  in  Milledge- 
ville  on  January  i6th.  South  Carolina  seceded  from  the  Union. 
The  action  of  South  Carolina  produced  excitement  throughout 
Georgia  and  aided  the  secession  movement.  In  Atlanta  there  was 
a  balloon  ascension,  cannon  were  fired,  and  when  darkness  set 
in  a  torchlight  procession  kept  up  the  celebration.**  Similar 
festivities  occurred  throughout  Georgia  as  news  was  received 
of  the  secession  of  Mississippi,  Florida,  and  Alabama,  on  January 
9,  lo,  and  1 1,  respectively.  A  salute  of  one  hundred  guns  in 
honor  of  the  secession  of  Florida  was  fired  in  Augusta.**  Elxult- 
ing  because  of  the  secession  of  Alabama,  the  Savannah  Morning 
Neves  predicted  that  Georgia  would  be  the  next  state  to  leave 
the  Union,  and  said,  “The  Rubicon  is  passed— a  new  nation  is 
bom!  Coercion,  with  a  united  South,  we  may  laugh  to  scorn.”*® 
Toombs  on  December  24  sent  his  well  known  telegram  from 
Washington  urging  Georgia  to  secede.*^ 

The  co-operationists,  however,  deplored  the  precipitate  action 
of  the  seceding  states  and  desired  that  should  the  Georgia  con¬ 
vention  pass  an  ordinance  of  secession,  it  be  submitted  to  the 
people.  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  sp>eaking  against  secession  at  a 
public  meeting  in  his  home  county,  Jefferson,  said  that  the  South’s 
duty  was  to  seek  for  justice  in  the  Union,  but  that  if  all  efforts 

24.  Nov.  30,  1860.  A  correspondent  to  this  paper  advocated  the  Sontb’a 
levying  heavy  taxes  upon  all  articles  manufactured  in  the  North  and  sold  in 
the  South,  and  thus  to  force  the  North  to  give  the  South  the  constitutional 
rights  which  she  desired.  Ihid. 

25.  Albany  (Ga.)  Patriot,  Dec.  13,  1860. 

26.  Dec.  12,  1860. 

27.  Dec.  22,  1860. 

28.  Avery,  HUtory  of  Oeoryia,  144:  Fllppin,  Johnoon,  175. 
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failed,  the  satety  of  Georgia  required  co-operation  with  the 
other  Southerti  states  in  seceding  rather  than  acting  as  a  separate 
state.®^  Benja-nin  H.  Hill  wrote  to  Johnson  that  he  had  received 
letters  from  various  portions  of  the  state  approving  the  plan  of 
seeking  a  set  :lement  of  the  slavery  disputes  without  resorting  to 
secession.®®  Other  men  tried  to  prevent  disunion.  Garnett  An¬ 
drews,  a  judge  of  the  Northern  Circuit  of  Georgia,  “did  his  best 
to  hold  Georgia  in  the  Union,  but  he  might  as  well  have  tried 
to  tie  up  the  northwest  wind  in  the  comer  of  a  pocket  handker¬ 
chief.”®^ 

In  the  election  of  delegates  to  attend  the  Milledgeville  con¬ 
vention,  each  county  which  had  two  members  in  the  state  legis¬ 
lature  elected  three  delegates,  while  counties  which  had  only 
one  member  in  the  legislature,  elected  two  delegates  each.®®  A  | 

majority  of  the  delegates  favored  secession,  but  the  voting  indi-  i 

cated  that  much  Union  sentiment  still  remained  within  the  state. 

In  electing  the  delegates,  50,243  members  of  the  electorate  voted 
for  the  immediate  action  candidates  and  37,123  voted  against 
such  delegates,  leaving  a  majority  of  only  13,120  votes  favoring 
disunion.®®  As  soon  as  the  election  returns  were  made  known. 
Governor  Brown  sent  out  a  call  for  the  convention.®^ 

Several  factors  brought  about  victory  for  the  secessionists  in 
the  election  of  the  delegates  and  their  subsequent  success  in  the 
Georgia  convention.  Since  November,  i860,  many  members  of 
the  planter  and  commercial  classes  had  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
secessionists.  Failure  to  secure  compromise  was  a  strong  force 
for  immediate  action;  and  if  the  slaves  of  the  large  planters  were 
lost,  the  latter  would  face  impoverishment.®®  Another  explanation 
for  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Georgians  who  supported 
secession  is  the  probability  that  many  of  those  who  voted  for 
disunion  delegates  expected  an  ultimate  reunion  of  the  Federal 
government  under  conditions  guaranteeing  the  security  of  South- 

32.  Flippin,  Johnson,  161. 

33.  Letter  of  Benjamin  H.  Hill  to  Herschel  V.  Jobnaon,  December  3.  1860. 

Hill  Manuscripts  (Duke  University). 

34.  Eliza  Prances  Andrews.  The  War-Time  Journal  of  a  Georgia  Oirl,  186J- 
1SS5  (New  York,  1908),  176. 

35.  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia  .  .  .  1860,  pp.  26.  27  :  Journal 
of  the  House  .  .  .  1860,  p.  454. 

36.  Avery.  History  of  Georgia,  149.  In  several  counties  tbe  opponents  of 
secession  bad  ^ood  majorities,  and  in  some  tbe  vote  was  overwhelmingly  for 
them.  Tbe  most  one-sided  secession  county  was  Cobb. 

37.  Proclamation  in  Candler,  e<l..  Confederate  Records  of  Georgia,  I.  211. 

38.  George  V.  Irons.  “Tbe  Secession  Movement  in  Georgia,  18.50-61,”  (Ph.D.  I 

I>is.sertntion.  Duke  University,  1936),  340.  J 
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ern  institutions.®*  To  these  men,  secession  was  expected  to  be 
only  temporary,  for  as  soon  as  more  favorable  terms  were  se¬ 
cured,  union  would  be  re-established.  Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb  used 
this  argument,  and  Stephens  after  the  war  declared  that  the  idea 
motivated  a  large  majority  of  those  persons  who  supported  dis¬ 
union.^* 

Furthermore,  many  former  Douglas  supporters  joined  the  se¬ 
cessionists  rather  than  to  be  suspected  of  holding  free  soil  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  change  to  suppiort  of  immediate  secession  on  the 
part  of  a  conservative  Democratic  paper  is  indicated  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  editorial:  “We  supported  Douglas  and  .  .  .  Johnson  from 
a  sense  of  .  .  .  party  obligation  .  .  .  never  endorsed  the  territorial 
views  of  Douglas,  or  doubted  the  right  of  secession.  .  .  .  Why 
should  not  the  Southern  rights  men  of  1850  and  the  Douglas 
men  of  i860  rally  now  to  this  movement,  which  looks  to  inde¬ 
pendence  out  of  the  Union? 

The  plan  for  a  confederacy,  proposed  by  South  Carolina, 
caused  many  co-operationists  to  move  into  the  secession  ranks, 
for  they  feared  the  danger  of  a  disintegration  of  the  South.  The 
failure  of  Congress  to  sanction  guarantees  to  protect  Southern 
institutions  also  converted  many  co-opierationists  who  had  prev¬ 
iously  favored  delay Other  factors  gave  an  advantage  to  the 
immediate  secessionists.  In  the  matter  of  leadership  they  were 
in  a  stronger  position  than  the  co-operationists.  The  Governor 
of  the  state,  two  of  the  three  members  of  the  Georgia  Supreme 
Court,  the  Federal  Circuit  judge,  the  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasur\%  both  Georgia  senators,  and  six  of  the  eight  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Congress  favored  immediate  secession.  Seven  of 
the  eight  former  governors  of  Georgia  alive  in  i860  favored 
secession.^® 

In  the  matter  of  newspaper  propaganda,  the  secessionists  also 
had  an  advantage.  While  in  1850  the  Constitutional  Union  papers 
had  a  larger  circulation  than  the  “Southern  rights”  publications,^'* 

39.  T.  Carppntpr,  The  South  A«  A  Con»cioM»  Minority,  17S9-I86t  (Npw 
York,  19;i0),  107,  1«8. 

40.  Ihut.  Spp  also  Stpphpna.  War  Betioren  the  Statea,  II,  321,  356. 

41.  Augusta  Dally  Constitutionalist,  Dec.  5,  1860. 

42.  Irona,  “Thp  Spcpsalon  Movpmpnt  in  Gpontla,”  343 ;  Dwluht  L.  Damond, 
The  Secession  iforement.  18S0-1861  (Npw  York.  1931),  35-54. 

43.  Irona,  ’‘The  Spceaalon  Movpmpnt  In  Gporjrta,"  343. 

44.  Riphanl  H.  Shryook,  Oeoritia  and  the  Union  in  1850  (Philadplphia.  1926), 
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by  i860  the  total  circulation  of  the  Democratic  papers  was  about 
20,000  copies  in  excess  of  the  opposition  press.^® 

When  the  news  reached  Georgia  during  the  latter  days  of 
December,  i860,  that  the  Federal  garrison  at  Fort  Moultrie,  near 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  had  removed  to  nearby  Fort  Sumter, 
Governor  Brown  decided  to  seize  the  chief  fortification  on  the 
Georgia  coast.  Fort  Pulaski,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  River, 
before  the  Federal  authorities  had  time  to  strengthen  it.  He 
realized  that  in  the  event  of  war  Fort  Pulaski  would  be  a  military 
necessity  to  the  state.^®  Proceeding  to  Savannah,  Governor  Brow'n 
on  January  2,  1861,  gave  secret  orders  to  the  First  Regiment 
of  Georgia  Volunteers,  under  Colonel  Alexander  R.  Lawton,  to 
seize  the  fort,  which  was  to  be  held  until  the  state  convention 
should  decide  whether  Georgia  would  separate  from  the  Union.^’ 
The  seizure  was  made  without  any  casualties  on  the  morning  of 
January  3,  and  the  fort  was  rapidly  put  in  order  to  protect  the 
rive'  'n  case  of  invasion.'**  Savannah  approved  of  the  Governor’s 
action,  and  on  his  return  to  Milledgeville,  he  was  received  all 
along  t'ne  line  of  railroad  with  demonstrations  of  approval.*® 
The  SK.i'ce  convention  which  met  soon  after  in  Milledgeville 
passed  a  unanimous  resolution  approving  what  he  had  done.®* 

In  response  to  Governor  Brown’s  call  for  a  convention,  297 
delegates  assembled  at  the  capital  on  January  i6th.  As  in  1850, 
Georgia  to  some  extent  held  the  key  to  the  secession  situation, 
for  her  action  would  decidedly  influence  the  other  states  of  the 
lower  South  which  had  not  withdrawn  from  the  Union.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  visitors  crowded  into  Milledgeville,  and  special  trains 

45.  StatiMict  of  the  United  8tate»  ...  in  1860 :  .  .  .  the  Eighth  Ceneun, 
.  .  .  (Washington.  1866),  IV,  321. 

46.  See  Toombs'  telegram  to  the  Augusta  True  Democrat,  Jan.  1.  1861, 
quoted  in  Phillips.  Toomhs,  215,  216,  stating  the  facts  and  calling  attention 
to  the  danger  to  Fort  Pulaski.  There  had  already  been  a  piirate  movement 
in  Savannah  looking  to  the  occupation  of  the  fort  by  the  citizens  of  the  city, 
but  the  more  conservative  leaders  had  advised  against  such  an  act. 

47.  Candler,  ed..  Confederate  Records  of  Georgia,  II,  13-16;  “Minutes  of 
the  Executive  Dept.,  1866-1866,"  pp.  185,  186. 

48.  Avery,  History  of  Georgia,  145-147 ;  Fielder,  Life  of  Brovcn,  178-180 ; 
Federal  Union,  Jan.  3,  1861 ;  Savannah  Morning  Hetes,  Jan.  3,  1861 ;  Southern 
Recorder  (Milledgeville,  Oa.),  Jan.  8,  1861.  This  seizure  of  Oeor^a's  coast 
defenses  was  made  more  than  two  weeks  before  the  state  seceded  from  the 
Union,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Federal  government,  the  act  was,  to 
say  the  least,  unconstitutional. 

49.  Candler,  ed..  Confederate  Records  of  Georgia,  I,  242-244  ;  Journal  of  the 
Convention  of  the  People  of  Georgia,  1861  (Milledgeville,  1861),  24-26;  Raron- 
nah  Morning  Hetos,  Jan.  3,  1861. 

50.  Candler,  ed..  Confederate  Records  of  Georgia,  I,  242-244 ;  Journal  of  the 
Georgia  Convention,  24-26 ;  “Minutes  of  the  BJxecutlve  Dept.,  1860-1866,"  p.  188. 
Many  conservatives  opposed  Brown’s  seizure  of  the  fort.  Herschel  V.  Johnson 
called  the  Governor's  act  an  “unprecedented  outrage.” 
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were  operated  to  and  from  the  city  for  their  convenience.*^  The 
delegates  consisted  of  Georgia’s  ablest  and  most  representative 
men.  Included  within  its  membership  was  nearly  every  important 
public  man  in  the  state  and  the  leaders  of  all  parties  and  shades 
of  political  opinion.  George  W.  Crawford,  a  delegate  from 
Richmond  County  and  a  former  governor  of  Georgia,  was 
elected  piermanent  president  of  the  convention,  and  Albert  R. 
Lamar,  of  Muscogee,  a  journalist  of  repute,  was  chosen  as  secre¬ 
tary.®* 

Other  leaders  in  the  convention  were  Toombs,  the  two  Stephens 
brothers,®*  ex-Govemor  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  Eugenius  A.  Nis- 
bet,  Benjamin  H.  Hill,  and  Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb.  Not  all  of  the 
delegates  were  professional  politicians,  for  among  those  present 
was  Dr.  J.  P.  Logan,  one  of  the  state’s  most  eminent  physicians. 
In  addition  to  the  regularly  elected  delegates.  Governor  Brown, 
Howell  Cobb,  and  the  judges  of  the  State  Supreme  and  Superior 
Courts  were  given  seats  on  the  floor.®*  Two  unexpected  workers 
for  secession  were  Judge  Nisbet  and  Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb.  The 
former  had  always  been  a  very  conservative  man,  and  the  latter 
had  never  taken  any  part  in  political  life,  but  both  men  now 
became  unwearied  champions  of  secession.®®  Robert  Barnwell 
Rhett  was  present  from  ^uth  Carolina  and  William  L.  Yancey 
from  Alabama,  and  these  and  other  commissioners  brought  every 
piossible  pressure  to  bear  in  order  to  cause  Georgia  to  throw  her 
great  weight  into  the  movement  for  separation.  The  historian 
Averv  says  that  “Conservative  men  were  powerless,  and  a  mod¬ 
erate  party  impxissible  in  the  heated  tempier  of  the  era.’’®*  A 
visitor  to  Milledgeville  while  the  convention  was  in  session,  Mar¬ 
tha  Low  Fort,  years  later  wrote  in  her  memoirs  that  “the  air 
seemed  filled  with  the  gravity  of  the  hour,  the  old  capitol  trem¬ 
bled  under  the  burning  eloquence  of  these  great  statesmen,  it  was 
a  battle  of  giants.’’®* 

Realizing  the  gravity  of  the  occasion,  the  convention  on  the 


.’ll.  George  Fort  Milton,  The  Eve  of  Conflict  (Boston,  1934),  516;  Pllppln, 
Johnson,  201. 

62.  Candler,  ed..  Confederate  Records  of  Oeorgia,  I,  212,  213.  218,  219 : 
Journal  of  the  Oeorgia  Convention,  7,  8;  SartmnaA  Morning  Hems,  Jan.  18,  1861. 

63.  Alexander  H.  and  Linton. 

64.  Candler,  ed..  Confederate  Records  of  Oeorgia,  I,  213-217  ;  Journal  of  the 
Oeorgia  Convention,  8. 
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first  day  of  its  session  passed  a  resolution  excluding  all  {>ersons, 
not  members  of  the  convention,  from  its  sessions,  suppress¬ 
ing  all  noisy  proceedings,  and  opening  the  session  with  prayer.®* 
The  rules  adopted  forbade  any  members  from  interrupting  any 
one  else  who  was  speaking,  and  votes  must  be  taken  by  roll  call.®* 
With  the  exception  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens’  address,  the 
speeches  were  not  recorded;  but  Stephens  in  later  years  referred 
to  an  excellent  address  delivered  by  Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb.®® 

Judge  James  L.  Orr,  a  commissioner  from  South  Carolina, 
addressed  the  convention  after  it  assembled.  He  urged  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  Alabama’s  invitation  to  a  convention  at  Montgomery, 
and  recommended  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  a 
basis  for  the  formation  of  a  provisional  government.  A  com¬ 
missioner  from  Alabama,  John  G.  Shorter,  also  urged  that  Geor¬ 
gia  join  the  proposed  Confederacy.®^ 

Judge  Nisbet  on  January  i8th  introduced  two  resolutions, 
the  first  one  declaring  that  Georgia  had  a  right  to  secede  and 
should  secede,  and  the  second  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  report  an  ordinance  to  that  effect.®^  Herschel  V. 
Johnson,  acting  in  concert  with  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  then 
offered  a  substitute  resolution.®*  His  amendment  recited  Geor¬ 
gia’s  attachment  to  the  Union,  the  assaults  upon  slavery,  and 
the  peril  that  threatened  the  South  from  a  hostile  majority,  and 
stated  that  while  Georgia  could  not  abide  p)ermanently  in  the 
Union  without  ample  constitutional  guarantee,  yet  she  was  not 
disposed  to  withdraw  hastily  or  without  consultation  with  her 
Southern  confederates.  Johnson  proposed  also  that  the  Southern 
and  border  states  send  delegates  to  a  congress  to  be  held  in  At¬ 
lanta  on  February  i6th  to  consider  the  situation,  and  that  after 
every  possible  means  of  friendly  adjustment  in  the  Union  had 
been  exhausted,  Georgia  would  help  form  a  Southern  confed¬ 
eracy.®^ 


58.  Candler,  ed..  Confederate  Hecordn  of  QeoriiUi,  1.  220,  229;  Journal  of 
the  Oeorgia  Convention,  10;  Federal  VnUjn,  .Tan.  22,  1861. 

59.  Journal  of  the  Oeorgia  Convention,  10-l.S. 

60.  Stephens,  War  Bettceen  the  Btaten,  II,  321, 

61.  Candler,  ed..  Confederate  Reeortle  of  Oeorgia,  I,  229-230 ;  Journal  of  the 
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62.  Candler,  e<l..  Confederate  Record*  of  Oeorgia,  I,  229-2.30  ;  Journal  of  the 
Oeorgia  Convention,  305.  306. 

63.  Contrary  to  the  general  impreaalon.  Johnson  and  not  Stephens  led  the 
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A  long  discussion  of  the  Nisbet  and  Johnson  resolutions  en¬ 
sued,  with  Nisbet,  Toombs,  Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb,  Augustus  Reese, 
and  Francis  S.  Bartow  championing  the  cause  of  secession,  and 
Johnson,  Stephens,  Hill,  and  Alexander  Means  favoring  a  further 
attempt  at  a  friendly  settlement  of  the  difficulties.  The  keynote 
of  the  secessionists  was,  as  condensed  by  Cobb,  “We  can  make 
“''etter  terms  out  of  the  Union  than  in  it!”®®  The  vote  on  the 
resolutions  w’ould  serve  as  a  preliminary  test  of  secession  senti¬ 
ment;  but  a  direct  vote  on  the  Johnson  resolution  was  prevented 
by  a  demand  for  the  previous  question,  and  the  resolution  offered 
by  Nisbet  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  1 66  to  1 30.*®  A  committee 
of  seventeen  was  then  appointed  to  draw  up  a  secession  ordi¬ 
nance.®^ 

After  the  vote  on  the  Nisbet  resolution  had  been  taken,  a  com¬ 
munication  from  Governor  Edwin  D.  Morgan  of  New  York 
to  Governor  Brown  was  presented  to  the  convention.  It  con¬ 
tained  resolutions  passed  by  the  New  York  legislature  which  de¬ 
nounced  as  treason  the  action  of  the  South  Carolina  authorities 
in  firing  upon  the  Star  of  the  West,  and  tendered  men  and 
money  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  be  used  in  en¬ 
forcing  the  laws  and  upholding  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
government.  Toombs  promptly  had  the  convention  adopt  a 
resolution  endorsing  Governor  Brow'n’s  action  in  seizing  Fort 
Pulaski,  and  the  legislature  ordered  that  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  Governor  Morgan.  The  incident  served  to 
stimulate  the  secession  sentiment  in  the  convention.®® 

On  January  19th,  Nisbet,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Seventeen,  repiorted  the  following  ordinance  of  secession: 

We,  the  people  of  .  .  .  Georgia,  in  Convention  assembled,  do 
declare  .  .  .  :  That  the  ordinance,  adopted  by  .  .  .  Georgia  .  .  . 
in  1788,  whereby  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  was 
ratified  .  .  .  ;  and  also  all  the  acts  ...  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  this  State  ratifying  .  .  .  amendments  of  said  Constitution  are 
hereby  repealed  .  .  . 

We  do  further  declare  ....  the  Union  now  subsisting  between 
.  .  .  Georgia  and  other  States  under  the  name  of  the  ‘United  States 


H.'i.  Avery,  Hintory  of  Georgia,  152. 

a6.  Journal  of  the  Georgia  Convention,  15-20. 

67.  Candler,  ed..  Confederate  Recorde  of  Georgia,  I,  236-240 ;  Journai  of  the 
Georgia  Convention,  104.  The  members  of  the  committee  were  BugenUis  A. 
Nisbet,  Robert  Toombs,  Herscbel  V.  Johnson,  Francis  S.  Bartow,  Alexander  H. 
Stephens.  Henry  L.  Benning,  William  M.  Brown,  D.  P.  Hill,  Benjamin  H.  Hill, 
Turner  H.  Trlppe,  Elijah  W.  Chastain,  T.  R.  R.  Cobb,  .tlfred  H.  Colquitt, 
Augustus  H.  Kenan,  Aurastus  Reese,  and  George  D.  Rice.  Nisbet  stated  in  the 
convention  that  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  written  by  Robert  Toombs. 
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the  Executive  Dept,  1860-1866,”  p.  188 ;  Dumond,  Secession  Movement,  206. 
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of  America’,  is  hereby  dissolved,  and  that  .  .  .  Georgia  is  in  full 
possession  ...  of  all  those  rights  of  sovereignty  which  belong  .  .  . 
to  a  free  and  independent  State.^s 

Immediately  upon  the  submission  of  the  ordinance,  Benjamin 
H.  Hill  renewed  the  motion  that  the  convention  adopt,  in  lieu 
of  the  proposed  measure,  the  substitute  resolution  offered  the 
preceding  day  by  Johnson.  Hill’s  object  was  to  get  a  test  vote, 
for  it  was  stUl  a  matter  of  uncertainty  how  the  majority  stood. 
The  vote  on  Hill’s  motion  was  164  nays  to  133  yeas,  showing 
a  majority  of  thirty-one  in  favor  of  the  ordinance  for  immediate 
secession.'^*’  Immediately  afterwards,  the  vote  on  the  passage  of 
the  ordinance  was  taken,  and  the  ordinance  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  208  to  89.^^  Among  those  voting  for  secession  were 
forty-four  co-operationists,  including  Hill,  who  had  changed 
sides  after  the  test  votes  had  already  determined  the  eventual 
outcome.’^  Johnson  and  Hill  had  fought  energetically  for  co¬ 
operation,  but  the  tide  against  them  was  too  strong.'^®  After  the 
ordinance  was  adopted,  an  amendment  was  offered  that  the  ordi¬ 
nance  not  go  into  effect  until  March  3,  1861,  but  this  effort  at 
delay  was  also  defeated  by  an  overwhelming  vote.'^* 

The  large  number  of  delegates  who  opposed  secession  was 
disturbing  to  the  secessionists,  who  were  anxious  to'  give  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  action  of  the  convention  was  endorsed  by  all 
the  members.  A  resolution  was  passed,  therefore,  that  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  convention,  even  those  who  voted  against  the  ordi¬ 
nance,  sign  it  as  a  pledge  that  they  would  defend  the  state  re¬ 
gardless  of  approval  or  disapproval.  This  was  done,  but  the 


69.  Candler,  ed..  Confederate  Recorde  of  Georgia,  I,  251-256 ;  Journal  of  the 
Georgia  Convention,  31,  32. 

70.  Journal  of  the  Georgia  Convention,  32. 

71.  Candler,  ed..  Confederate  Record*  of  Georgia,  I,  256 ;  Journal  of  the 
Georgia  Convention,  33-30;  Stephens,  War  Between  the  8tate»,  II,  315.  An 
absent  delegate  voted  two  days  later  for  the  ordinance,  making  the  total  209 
to  89. 

72.  Dr.  .\lexander  Means  also  Joined  the  majority.  John  B.  Lamar,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  from  Bibb  County,  who  voted  for  secession,  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  “Lou”  on  January  21,  1861 : 

“MllIedgeTille,  Monday,  1861. 

I  shall  Keep  the  pen  with  which  I  signed  the  Ordinance  to  make  Oeo.  a  free 
and  independent  Power  of  the  Barth  and  transmit  it  to  the  latest  generation. . . . 

We  have  raised  the  Colonial  flag  of  Oa  on  top  of  the  Capitol.  It  has  a 
snake  on  it  and  the  coat  of  arms  of  Qa  I  am  opposed  to  the  snake  I  had 
rather  hold  on  to  the  bird  &  if  we  are  not  allowed  to  have  the  Eagle  we  can 
take  a  hawk  or  an  owl  or  a  turkey  buzzard  I  guess  a  goote  would  suit  as  a 
better  emblem — but  you  mustn’t  tell  bro  Ralph  I  said  so.”  [The  final  para¬ 
graph  of  this  letter  appears  in  footnote  104.  This  letter  is  in  the  Lamar  Cor- 
resTwndence  in  the  Duke  University  Library.! 

73.  A  popular  Georgia  legend  is  that  Johnson’s  faculties  were  seriously  im¬ 
paired  at  the  crisis  on  account  of  “lemonade”  with  which  a  rabid  secessionist 
had  tampered. 

74.  Johnson,  the  Stephens  brothers,  Hiram  Walker,  W.  T.  Wofford,  and 
eighty-four  others  continued  to  vote  with  the  minority. 
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attitude  of  the  eighty-nine  delegates  who  voted  against  the  ordi¬ 
nance  was  clearly  expressed  by  six  of  them  who  formally  drafted 
the  following  protest: 

We,  the  undersigned  delegates  .  .  while  we  .  .  .  protest 
against  the  action  of  the  majority  in  adopting  an  Ordinance  for  the 
immediate  .  .  .  secession  of  this  State,  and  would  have  preferred 
the  policy  of  cooperation  with  our  Southern  sister  States,  yet  as 
good  citizens,  we  yield  to  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  people  as 
expressed  by  their  representatives,  and  we  hereby  pledge  ‘our  lives, 
our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor,’  to  the  defense  of  Oeorgla,  if 
necessary,  against  hostile  invasion  from  any  source  whatsoever.75 

After  the  ordinance  had  been  adopted,  a  delegate  from  North 
Georgia’®  offered  a  resolution  to  submit  the  ordinance  to  the 
people,  the  question  on  the  ballot  to  read  “secession  or  no  seces¬ 
sion,”  but  this  resolution  was  crushed  by  an  avalanche  of  votes.” 
Toombs  was  authorized  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  people  of 
Georgia  to  accompany  and  justify  the  secession  ordinance,  and 
ten  thousand  copies  of  his  address  were  printed  for  distribution.’* 

An  analysis  of  the  vote  of  the  eighty-nine  delegates  who  op¬ 
posed  immediate  secession  even  after  the  two  test  votes  had  in¬ 
dicated  that  their  efforts  would  be  futile  reveals  more  than  forty 
votes  against  the  ordinance  among  the  hill  counties  of  North 
Georgia.  In  the  Pine  Barrens,  also,  vigorous  objection  was  ap¬ 
parent,  and  most  of  the  delegates  from  the  “old  cotton  lands”  in 
central  Georgia  favored  co-operation.’®  In  the  rich  coastal  lands, 
where  Negroes  composed  an  extremely  large  portion  of  the 
population,  the  secession  sentiment  was  very  pronounced,  and 
a  majority  of  the  delegates  from  the  newer  cotton  lands  voted 
for  secession.  Among  the  towns  and  cities  of  Georgia  the  desire 
for  secession  was  overwhelming.*®  Phillips  in  his  Georgia  and 
State  Rights  attributes  importance  to  the  personal  influence  of 
Governor  Brown,  Toombs,  Stephens,  Johnson,  Hill,  the  Cobb 
brothers,  and  other  leaders  in  causing  their  respective  sections  to 
vote  either  for  secession  or  for  co-operation;*’  but  Irons  in  “The 
Secession  Movement  in  Georgia”  points  out  that  in  most  cases 

75.  ThlR  protest  was  signed  by  James  P.  Simmons.  Tbomas  M.  McRae,  F.  H. 
Lattlmer,  Davis  Wtaelchel.  P.  M.  Byrd,  and  James  Simmons.  Although  these 
men  opposed  secession,  they  acquiesced  In  the  will  of  the  majority  rather  than 
to  refuse  co-operation  when  the  state  government  was  in  peril.  See  Fllppin, 
Johnaon,  194.  195. 

76.  William  Martin,  of  Lumpkin  County, 

77.  Southern  Recorder,  Jan.  22,  1861. 

78.  Candler,  ed..  Confederate  Recorda  of  Oeorgia,  I.  349-361 ;  Journal  of  the 
Georgia  Convention,  104-113 ;  Phillips.  Life  of  Toomba,  221,  222. 

79.  Candler,  ed..  Confederate  Recorda  of  Oeorgia,  I,  259,  260. 

80.  Ibid.,  249-361. 

81.  Ulrl<A  B.  Phillips.  Georgia  and  State  Righta  (Washington,  1902),  207,  208. 
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Georgia’s  statesmen  were  simply  giving  expression  to  local  senti¬ 
ments  already  formed  by  social  and  economic  factors.*-  Gov¬ 
ernor  Brown  doubtless  did  have  considerable  influence  in  de¬ 
termining  the  attitude  of  the  nonslaveholding  Georgians;  and 
he  sought  to  frighten  them  into  secession  by  declaring  that  if  the 
slaves  should  be  freed,  the  United  States  government  would  be 
forced  to  raise  two  billion  dollars  bv  taxation  with  which  to  pay 
for  them,  and  that  the  former  slaveholders  would  receive  the 
money  and  with  it  buy  up  all  the  land  and  make  tenants  of  the 
small  farmers.*® 

The  action  of  the  Secession  Convention*'*  was  acclaimed  by 
general  jubilation  and  celebration.  There  were  bonfires,  barbe¬ 
cues,  and  mass  meetings  to  proclaim  the  advent  of  better  days. 
Milledgeville  was  literally  alive  with  joyous  excitement.  Cannons 
were  fired  and  the  flag  of  independence  was  waved  from  the 
Capitol  amid  the  blazing  of  sky-rockets,  music,  and  other  demon¬ 
strations.  The  multitude  was  addressed  by  speakers  at  the  hotels 
and  quarters  of  the  various  delegates.*®  In  Savannah,  a  salute 
of  one  hundred  guns  was  fired  by  the  Chatham  Artillery,**  and 
a  similar  salute  was  fired  by  the  Troup  Artillery  in  Athens.*'^ 
The  town  of  Newnan  was  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  the  town’s 
“Newnan  Guards”  were  out  in  full  uniform  and  kept  up  a  con¬ 
tinuous  firing  until  late  at  night.**  Averv  says  that  “the  ship 
was  given  to  the  lightning  and  the  gale  against  the  wishes  of  a 
powerful  minority  of  her  crew,  but  when  the  yenture  was  made, 
everv^  man  leaped  to  his  post  for  the  storm,  devoted,  loyal,  in¬ 
trepid,  and  invincible.”** 

The  Milledgeville  Federal  Union  rejoiced  that  Georgia  was  “a 
free  and  independent  Republic,”**  while  its  rival,  the  Southern 
Recorder  of  Milledgeville,  which  had  opposed  secession  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Secession  Ordinance,  announced  that  it 
would  no  longer  resist  the  movement.**  The  latter  paper  said 


82.  Irons.  “Spcesslon  Movoment  In  Georjjla.”  SB."*. 

83.  -Xvery.  Hiatory  of  Georgia,  134. 

84.  Two  (lays  after  the  Secession  Ordinance  had  lK»en  passed,  it  was  si^ed 
at  the  Capitol  In  the  presence  of  the  Governor,  state  officials,  and  many  other 
sp(H‘tators.  and  the  seal  of  the  state  was  formally  afflx(Ml. 

8.5.  Federal  Union,  Jan.  22,  1861 ;  Sarannah  Uoming  News,  Jan.  19,  22,  1861  ; 
Flippin.  Johnson,  191. 

86.  Sarannah  Morning  News,  Jan.  21,  1861. 

87.  AuKUstus  Lonitstreet  Hull,  Annals  of  Athens,  Georgia,  tSOI  tBOl  (Athens, 
Ga.,  1906),  218. 

88.  The  Southern  Literary  Companion  (Newnan,  Ga.),  Jan.  23.  1861. 

89.  .\very.  History  of  Georgia,  157. 

90.  Jan.  22,  1861. 

91.  Jan.  22,  1861. 
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that  “had  the  people  of  the  North  manifested  a  kindly  feeling 
toward  the  South,  .  .  there  would  have  been  no  rupture  of 
commercial  or  political  ties. . .  .”**  The  Southern  Field  and  Fire¬ 
side  of  Augusta  declared  that  the  action  of  the  five  states  which 
had  seceded  “affords  the  strongest  assurance  of  the  efficiency 
of  republican  government  .  .  .  which  this  continent  has  yet  fur¬ 
nished.  .  .  .”®®  A  few  days  later  this  paper  said:  “Had  the  lead¬ 
ing  spirits  of  the  North  been  inspired  with  either  wisdom,  or 
true  patriotism,  they  would  never  have  caused  a  dissolution  of 
the  Union  by  making  war  on  slave  property  in  violation  of  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  Constitution.”®*  The  Carrollton  Advocate 
asserted  that  “the  Delegates,  in  voting  for  the  Ordinance  of 
secession,  did  just  what  we  would  have  had  them  do,”®®  and  the 
Central  Georgian  of  Sandersville  published  the  following  remarks: 
“Outside  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  as  shown  by  the  press, 
there  is  great  ignorance  of  the  secession  movement.  Instead  of 
looking  upon  it  as  an  . . .  irresistible  . .  .  march  of  the  enlightened 
millions  of  the  slave  States,  all  of  whom  are  .  .  .  firm  in  all  their 
convictions  of  what  they  believe  to  be  right,  .  .  .  some  regard 
it  as  a  slight  disaffection  of  a  few  citizens  or  communities.  .  .  .”®® 

Thousands  of  Georgians,  however,  looked  to  the  future  with 
great  apprehension.  Amid  the  rejoicing  and  bonfires  that  illumi¬ 
nated  Milledgeville,  Benjamin  H.  Hill  retired  into  his  rooms,  and 
“in  darkness  grieved  for  the  Union  he  had  loved  and  labored  so 
earnestly  to  maintain.”®^  “I  never  felt  so  sad  before,”  recorded 
Herschel  V.  Johnson  in  his  Autobiography.  “The  clustering 
glories  of  the  past  thronged  my  memory,  but  they  were  darkened 
by  the  gathering  gloom  of  the  lowering  future.”®*  The  Daily 
Chronicle  and  Sentinel  of  Augusta  deplored  the  decision  of  the 
convention,  but  pledged  its  loyalty  to  the  new  republic.®®  In 
her  War-Thne  Journal  Mrs.  Eliza  Frances  Andrews  made  the 
following  notations  concerning  how  her  father.  Judge  Garnett 
Andrews,  looked  upon  secession: 

I  shall  never  forget  the  night  when  the  news  came  that  Georgia 
had  seceded.  While  the  people  of  the  village  were  celebrating  the 
event  with  bonfires  and  bell  ringing  and  speech  making,  he  shut 


92.  Ibid.,  Jan.  29,  1861. 

93.  Jan.  26.  1861. 

94.  Ibid. 

95.  Peb.  8.  1861. 

96.  Central  Georgian,  Fab.  27.  1861. 

97.  Hill.  Benjamin  H.  Hill,  41. 

98.  “Prom  tha  Autobiograpbr  of  Harachal  V.  Johnson,”  American  Hietorical 
Review,  XXX.  327. 

99.  Jan.  20.  1861. 
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himself  up  in  his  house,  darkened  the  windows,  and  paced  up  and 
down  the  room  in  the  greatest  agitation.  Every  now  and  then,  when 
the  noise  of  the  shouting  and  the  ringing  of  bells  would  penetrate 
the  closed  doors  and  windows,  he  would  pause  and  exclaim:  ‘Poor 
fools!  They  may  ring  their  bells  now,  but  they  will  wring  their 
hands — yes,  and  their  hearts,  too — before  they  are  done  with  it.’ioo 

The  task  of  providing  the  machinery  of  government  for  the 
“independent”  state  of  Georgia  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the 
ten  remaining  days  of  the  first  session  of  the  convention.  All 
ties  with  the  Federal  government  were  severed,  and  on  January 
23  all  of  Georgia’s  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
withdrew  from  Congress.  The  convention  voted  to  continue, 
until  changed,  all  Federal  laws  except  those  which  the  conven¬ 
tion  spiecified.  The  foreign  slave  trade  was  made  punishable  by 
imprisonment  for  a  period  of  from  five  to  twenty  years.  Pro¬ 
visions  were  made  for  trade  and  commerce,  and  all  citizens  con¬ 
nected  with  the  customs  under  the  United  States  government 
were  to  retain  the  same  position  and  pay.^®^  The  revenue  col¬ 
lection  and  navigation  laws  of  the  United  States  were  as  far  as 
possible  temporarily  adopted,  and  all  taxes  collected  must  go 
into  the  state  treasury. Georgia,  moreover,  was  to  take  juris¬ 
diction  over  all  places  within  the  state  formerly  held  by  the 
United  States,  but  was  to  provide  just  comp>ensatiort  for  all  such 
property  taken.  All  white  persons  who  resided  in  Georgia  at 
the  time  of  secession,  with  the  intention  of  making  the  state 
their  jjermanent  home,  were  declared  citizens,  but  if  they  did  not 
wish  to  be  so  considered,  they  could  declare  themselves  to  that 
effect  in  a  court  of  record.^®® 

The  convention  adjourned  on  January  29th  to  meet  again 
at  Savannah  on  March  7th.^‘*^  On  the  following  day  Governor 
Brown  appointed  T.  Butler  King  as  commissioner  to  England, 
France,  and  Belgium,  instructing  him  to  explain  to  the  govem- 


100.  Andrews,  War-Time  Journal,  176,  177. 

101.  Journal  of  the  Georgia  Convention,  83-88,  92-96. 

102.  Journal  of  the  Georgia  Convention,  93-88.  92-96. 

103.  Ihid.,  712-717 ;  Journal  of  the  Georgia  Convention,  60,  61.  72.  73. 

104.  After  considerable  parliamentary  maneuvering,  the  Miiledgeviile  con¬ 
vention  voted  137  to  100  to  hold  the  second  convention  in  Savannah  instead  of 
the  capital.  See  Journal  of  the  Georgia  Convention,  67,  89,  118,  120,  121,  123. 
In  North  Georgia  considerable  opposition  was  shown  to  holding  the  second  con¬ 
vention  in  Savannah.  The  Rome  Courier  saw  “no  sufficient  good  reason"  for 
changing  the  location  of  the  convention.  See  Southern  Recorder,  Feb.  26.  1861. 

This  paragraph  appears  in  a  letter  from  John  B.  Lamar,  a  representative 
from  Bibb  County,  who  voted  for  secession,  to  “Lou”  on  January  21,  1861 : 

“It  is  talked  generally  among  the  men  here  to  adjourn  the  Convention  to 
Savannah  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  larger  room  and  better  accomodate  the 
members.  The  other  excuse  is  to  ^ve  the  military  and  commercial  committee 
a  better  opportunity  of  discharging  their  duties.”  [This  letter  is  in  the  Lamar 
Correspondence  in  the  Duke  University  Library.] 
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ments  of  those  countries  the  causes  which  had  led  Georgia  to 
sever  her  connection  with  the  United  States  government,  to  ask 
for  Georgia’s  recognition  as  an  independent  state,  and  to  secure 
protection  for  her  commerce.  King  was  instructed  also  to  inform 
the  foreign  governments  that  the  South  had  been  accustomed 
to  purchasing  many  manufactured  products  from  the  North,  but 
that  hereafter  the  North  must  compete  with  European  manu¬ 
factures  in  selling  goods  to  the  South,  without  the  benefit  of 
protective  tariffs.''^^ 

Public  opinion  in  Georgia  was  favorable  to  Governor  Brown 
in  a  controversy  which  he  had  with  the  state  of  New  York 
about  the  time  of  Georgia’s  withdrawal  from  the  Union.  A  ship¬ 
ment  of  guns,  purchased  by  a  Georgia  firm  and  by  the  state  of 
Georgia,  was  seized  by  the  New  York  police  on  January  22nd 
in  New  York  harbor  and  placed  in  a  state  arsenal.  When  the 
New  York  governor  refused  to  release  the  arms.  Governor  Brown 
ordered  all  vessels  in  Savannah  harbor  belonging  to  New  York 
citizens  to  be  seized  and  sold,  and  the  proceeds  used  to  indemnify 
the  owners  of  the  arms.  A  few  days  before  the  date  advertised 
for  the  sale,  the  arms  were  released  and  Governor  Brown 
rescinded  his  order.^”* 

With  characteristic  promptness.  Governor  Brown  on  January 
23  rd  seized  the  Federal  arsenal  at  Augusta,  which  was  commanded 
at  the  time  by  Captain  Arnold  Elzey,  with  a  force  of  eighty 
soldiers.  The  Governor  went  to  Augusta  and  ordered  Captain 
Elzey  to  surrender  his  post  to  the  state  authorities.  Eight  hun¬ 
dred  troops  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  arsenal. 
Captain  Elzey,  who  had  no  force  with  which  to  de^nd  the  place, 
asked  for  an  interview  with  Governor  Brown.^®'^  The  Governor 
and  his  staff  rode  to  the  arsenal,  and  the  terms  of  surrender  were 
agreed  upon.  Governor  Brown  gave  a  receipt  for  the  material 
in  the  arsenal  so  that  a  fair  settlement  might  be  made  later.^”* 

The  six  states  which  had  seceded.  South  Carolina,  Mississippi, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Louisiana,  sent  delegates  to  a 

105.  Candler,  ed..  Confederate  Records  of  Oeorgia,  II,  10-25 ;  “Minutes  of  the 
Executive  Dept.,  1860-1866.”  pp.  102-195. 

106.  Candler,  ed..  Confederate  Records  of  Oeorgia,  II,  24-31 ;  Congressional 
Record,  47tb  Cong.,  gp.  sess..  1861,  p.  106  et.  seq.;  Hill,  Joseph  E.  Brown  and 
the  Confederacy;  Avery,  History  of  Oeorgia,  171-179;  Fielder,  Sketch  of  the 
Life  of  Brown,  182-183,  631,  632  ;  “Minutes  of  the  Executive  Dept.,  1860-1866.” 
pp.  205,  206. 

107.  So  impressed  was  Elzey  with  the  enemy  that  he  later  cast  his  lot  with 
them  and  became  an  officer  in  the  Confederac.v. 

108.  Fielder,  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Brown,  182 ;  Joseph  T.  Derry,  Story  of  the 
Confederate  States  (Richmond,  1895),  175,  176. 
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convention  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  on  February  4th  to  form 
a  provisional  government.  Georgia’s  delegation,  which  had  been 
elected  by  the  Milledgeville  convention,  consbted  of  Robert 
Toombs  and  Howell  Cobb,  representing  the  state  at  large,  and 
the  following  eight  district  delegates:  Francis  S,  Bartow,  Martin 
J.  Crawford,  Eugenius  A.  Nisbet,  Benjamin  H.  Hill,  Augustus 
R.  Wright,  Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb,  Augustus  H.  Kenan,  and  Alex¬ 
ander  H.  Stephens.^®®  By  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  delegates  at¬ 
tending  the  convention,  the  Constitution  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America  was  adopted.  Toombs  and  Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb 
served  on  one  of  the  committees  to  prepare  the  Constitution, 
and  Toombs,  Stephens,  and  Howell  Cobb  supported  the  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  Cabinet  to  have  seats  in  the  Confederate  Con¬ 
gress.^'® 

Although  Howell  Cobb  had  been  elected  president  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  this  fact  did  not  prevent  his  being  considered  for  the 
presidency  of  the  Confederacy.  A  majority  of  the  Georgia  dele¬ 
gation,  however,  preferred  Toombs  and  only  a  minority  favored 
Cobb."'  Stephens  proposed  the  nomination  of  Toombs  for  the 
office;  and  Toombs  was  surprised  when  members  of  the  Georgia 
delegation  told  him  that  the  delegates  from  four  of  the  six  states 
had  decided  to  elect  Jefferson  Davis.  The  Georgia  delegation 
thereupon  did  not  present  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  but 
proposed  Stephens  for  the  vice-presidency;  and  on  February 
9th  Davis  and  Stephens  were  unanimously  elected  by  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Confederate  Congress.  One  historian,  Phillips,  expresses 
the  opinion  that  Toombs  would  have  filled  the  office  of  president 
more  efficiently  than  did  Davis."®  Toombs  reluctantly  accepted 
the  position  of  Secretary  of  State,  for  he  preferred  the  Treasury 
post."® 

The  Confederate  Constitution  was  not  submitted  to  the  people 
of  Georgia  for  ratification,  but  the  Georgia  convention,  which 
resumed  its  sessions  at  Savannah  on  March  7th,  ratified  it  on 
March  i6th."^  Georgia  thus  became  a  state  in  the  Confederate 
States  of  Amferica,  after  having  existed  as  an  independent  de  facto 
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republic  for  approximately  two  months.  The  following  state¬ 
ment  from  a  Georgia  newspaper  probably  is  representative  of 
Georgians’  opinions  of  the  Confederate  Constitution:  “The  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Confederate  States  has,  we  believe,  given  very 
general  satisfaction,  and  is  pronounced  to  be  superior  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  many  respects.  It  is  in  sub¬ 
stance  what  the  people  of  the  South  in  most  respects  have  always 
interpreted  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  be.”^^® 

A  committee  had  been  appiointed  by  the  Milledgeville  con¬ 
vention  with  instructions  to  revise  the  existing  state  constitution 
in  conformity  with  changed  conditions.^^*  This  committee  sub¬ 
mitted  its  report  to  the  Savannah  convention  on  March  23rd.^^^ 
The  new  document  resembled  the  Constitution  of  1798  in  many 
essential  features.  Both  the  old  and  the  new  constitutions  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  bicameral  legislature,  but  the  new  document  called 
for  forty-four  state  senators  instead  of  forty-seven  and  for  an¬ 
nual  meetings  of  the  legislature  instead  of  the  previous  biennial 
meetings.  The  chief  executive  continued  to  be  the  governor, 
elected  for  a  term  of  two  years;  but  instead  of  having  been  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  for  twelve  years  prior  to  his  elec¬ 
tion,  the  new  constitution  required  that  the  governor  must  have 
been  a  citizen  within  the  Confederacy  for  twelve  years.  The 
judiciary  department  continued  to  consist  of  a  supreme  court, 
superior  and  inferior  courts,  and  various  minor  courts.^^* 

Like  the  old  constitution,  the  new  one  prohibited  the  im- 
jKjrtation  of  Negroes  from  foreign  countries;  and  while  the  legis¬ 
lature  might  fo^id  their  importation  from  other  states,  it  could 
not  prevent  immigrants  from  bringing  their  slaves  with  them. 
Both  constitutions  stipulated  that  slaves  could  not  be  emancipated 
by  the  legislature  without  the  consent  of  their  owners.*^* 

The  new  constitution  was  ratified  ^  the  people  of  Georgia 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  July,  1861.  Tlie  voting  was  compara¬ 
tively  light,  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  no  major  issue  was 
involved,  with  11,499  votes  being  cast  for  the  constitution  and 

115.  The  Plantere’  Weeklif  (Greensboro,  Gn.),  April  3,  1881. 

116.  Georgia  had  not  had  a  new  constitution  since  1798,  but  amendments 
had  been  added  to  the  Constitution  of  1798  In  1808,  1812,  1818,  1819,  1824, 
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10,704  against  it,  a  majority  of  795  favoring  its  adoption.^^  As 
the  new  constitution  was  made  by  the  secessionists,  the  oppo- 
tion  vote  may  have  been  cast  largely  by  the  opponents  of  seces¬ 
sion. 

During  the  weeks  immediately  following  the  secession  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  the  people  of  the  state  were  full  of  enthusiasm  and  feverish 
excitement.  Except  among  a  small  minority,  there  was  unbounded 
confidence  in  the  future,  and  the  masses  exaggerated  the  ease 
with  which  the  South  could  defeat  the  North  in  case  of  war.^®^ 
When  Jefferson  Davis  passed  through  Georgia  on  his  way  to 
Montgomery  to  be  inaugurated  as  President  of  the  Confederacy, 
his  trip  was  a  continuous  ovation.^*^ 

The  inauguration  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  President  of  the 
United  States  on  March  4,  1861,  was  naturally  not  looked  upon 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  people  of  Georgia,  ^veral  weeks  prior 
to  the  inauguration,  one  of  Georgia’s  strongest  Democratic  papers 
published:  “From  present  appearances,  Gen.  Scott  is  about  to 
inaugurate  a  Military  Despotism  at  Washington.  ...  He  has 
ordered  troops  from  the  Western  frontiers  .  .  .  that  he  may 
concentrate  a  large  military  force  in  and  around  Washington 
City,  to  protect  Abe  Lincoln  at  his  inauguration.  .• .  .  Have  we 
not  fallen  upon  evil  times  when  it  requires  an  army  of  mercenary 
soldiers  to  protect  the  American  President?”*** 

The  declaration  by  Lincoln  in  his  inaugural  that  the  Union 
must  be  preserved  and  the  laws  enforced  in  the  seceded  states 
caused  pronounced  and  vigorous  condemnation  in  Georgia.  The 
Central  Georgian  stated  that  “Whenever  Mr.  Lincoln  attempts 
to  carry  out  the  policy  shadowed  forth  in  his  inaugural,  he  will 
find  that  Southern  men  are  not  to  be  ruled  by  Northern  bayo¬ 
nets.  .  .  Soon  after  the  inauguration,  Howell  Cobb  ad¬ 
dressed  a  letter  to  ex-President  James  Buchanan,  in  which  he 
wrote:  “As  you  know,  I  have  never  doubted  the  result  of  Lin¬ 
coln’s  election.  My  opinion  was  and  is  that  it  would  and  ought 
to  dissolve  the  Union.  Whilst  with  the  good  and  true  men  of 
the  north  we  could  have  happily  and  prosperously  lived  as 
brethren,  there  is  between  us  and  the  northern  abolitionists  an 
intense  mutual  hatred  which  was  irreconciliable.  Separation  was 
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a  necessity  which  could  not  be  avoided  and  reunion  an  impossi¬ 
bility  which  will  never  be  realized.”^*® 

In  the  meantime,  although  the  hope  still  persisted  that  secession 
would  not  mean  war,  preparations  were  being  made  for  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  state.  The  Milledgeville  convention,  as  a  provisional 
measure  of  public  safety,  had  authorized  the  Governor  to  raise 
and  equip  two  regiments,  to  purchase  vessels  for  the  defense  of 
Georgia’s  coast,  and  to  commission  into  the  army  and  navy  of 
Georgia,  officers  who  should  resign  their  appointments  in  the 
United  States  army  and  navy  and  tender  their  services  to  the 
state.^-“  The  first  Georgia  company  was  tendered  to  the  Con¬ 
federate  service  on  March  5th,  and  in  connection  with  this  event, 
the  flag  of  the  Confederacy  was  first  raised  in  Georgia.^^’  The 
Savannah  convention  on  March  20th  and  March  23rd  adopted 
ordinances  formally  transferring  to  the  Confederate  government 
all  military  operations  in  Georgia,  the  arms  and  munitions  of  war 
acquired  from  the  seizure  of  Federal  forts  and  arsenals,  all  vessels 
and  steamers,  and  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  forts,  arsenals, 
navy  yards,  custom  houses,  and  other  public  sites  within  the 
state.*'*  The  ships  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Commo¬ 
dore  Josiah  Tattnall,  and  all  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the 
state  were  put  under  the  command  of  Henry  R.  Jackson,  whom 
the  Governor  had  appointed  brigadier-general  and  who  held  the 
command  until  the  transfer  of  the  forces  to  the  Confederate  gov¬ 
ernment.*^ 

The  Savannah  convention  also  authorized  the  Governor  to 
offer  a  bonus  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars  to  any  pierson 
or  campany  who  would  erect  a  foundry  in  Georgia  for  the  cast¬ 
ing  of  cannon.**®  After  Lincoln’s  policy  of  coercion  became  evi¬ 
dent,  Browm  redoubled  his  efforts  to  secure  arms.  Through 
proclamations  offering  two  dollars  each  for  all  guns  that  might 
be  repaired,  and  by  appeals  to  citizens  to  lend  their  private  fire¬ 
arms  for  the  termination  of  the  imp>ending  war,  he  secured  prac¬ 
tically  every  gun  within  the  limits  of  the  state.***  He  also  con- 
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tracted  with  an  iron  company  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cannon  of  long  range  for  coast  defense.  The  Governor 
also  set  about  organizing  a  volunteer  force  to  be  used  in  the 
event  that  Georgia  was  attacked  on  her  own  soil,  and  he  took 
possession  of  the  United  States  mint  at  Dahlonega,  which  con¬ 
tained  twenty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  gold  coin.^*^ 

The  policies  pursued  by  Lincoln  during  the  first  few  weeks 
of  his  administration  were  neither  understood  nor  appreciated 
by  a  majority  of  the  Georgia  people.  Commenting  upon  the 
actions  of  the  Federal  government,  one  Georgia  newspaper  stated: 

The  conduct  of  the  Lincoln  Administration  is  a  mystery  and  a 
riddle  to  every  one,  both  friend  and  foe.  They  profess  to  be  desirous 
of  avoiding  civil  war,  and  yet  talk  as  coolly  of  collecting  the  revenue 
in  the  seceded  States  as  if  they  believed  there  would  be  no  resistance 
to  such  a  measure.  They  have  promised  ...  to  withdraw  the 
troops  from  Fort  Sumter,  but  they  still  remain  there  .  .  .  What  are 
we  to  think  of  this  shuffling  policy  between  peace  and  war?  It  shows 
clearly  that  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  party  have  the  inclination  ...  to 
ruin  the  Southern  States  by  war  if  they  would;  but  as  they  have 
not  got  the  power  to  carry  their  wishes  into  effect,  they  seem  dis¬ 
posed  to  do  us  all  the  injury  they  can  by  keeping  up  the  appearance 
of  war.138 

Another  Georgia  paper  remarked:  “[G]reat  preparations  are 
being  made  by  Lincoln  to  carry  on  war  in  some  quarter.  Lin¬ 
coln  seems  to  have  been  goaded  to  desperation  by  the  tenets  of 
his  Northern  friends,  and  is  determined  to  do  something.  If  he 
wants  war,  he  will  doubtless  have  it.”*®^ 

Until  the  actual  beginning  of  military  operations,  many  Geor¬ 
gians,  probably  a  majority,  believed  there  would  be  no  war. 
Toombs,  in  fact,  was  reported  to  have  said  that  he  would  drink 
all  of  the  blood  shed  in  a  war  for  Southern  independence.^®®  “We, 
in  the  South,  honestly  believed  we  could  engineer  a  peaceable 
separation,”  one  writer  of  Georgia  history  has  recorded.^®®  When 
General  Beauregard  on  April  12th,  however,  bombarded  Fort 
Sumter,  and  Lincoln  three  days  later  issued  his  proclamation 
calling  for  75,000  men  for  three  months’  service,  Georgians  be- 

132.  IXM.,  I,  513;  II,  90. 
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came  convinced  of  the  futility  of  further  efforts  to  preserve 
peace. 

An  extra  edition  of  the  Macon  Telegraph  announced  to  its 
readers  the  action  of  the  Federal  government,  with  these  annota¬ 
tions:  “In  a  word,  the  North  ...  is  bent  upon  fighting  out  the 
quarrel  to  the  death— determined  that  the  South  shall  feel  the 
weight  of  as  heavy  a  blow  as  she  can  inflict. 

“Such  is  the  resjjonse  to  the  first  gun  from  the  South  in 
defence  of  our  right  to  govern  ourselves.  .  . 

An  editorial  in  the  Southern  Recorder  of  Milledgeville  main¬ 
tained  that  Lincoln’s  administration  had  “acted  with  duplicity 
toward  the  Confederate  States,  and  that  bloodshed  could  have 
been  honorably  avoided,  had  his  mind  or  his  will  been  capacious 
enough  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  piosition.’’^®*  In  a  series  of 
effective  editorials,  the  Southern  Federal  Union,  also  published 
in  Milledgeville,  condemned  Lincoln’s  actions  and  placed  the  en¬ 
tire  responsibility  for  the  war  up>on  the  abolitionists: 

Abraham  Lincoln  has  at  last  thrown  off  the  hTpocritical  mask 
which  has  covered  and  concealed  his  designs  for  the  last  six  weeks. 
His  Proclamation  calling  on  the  States  for  Militia  to  take  the  Forts 
from  us,  and  murder  our  people  if  we  resist,  is  before  the 
world.  .  .  .i3» 

We  regret  to  see  that  many  of  our  former  friends  at  the  North 
appear  to  be  .  .  .  mortified  that  the  people  of  the  South  should 
have  .  .  .  commenced  the  war.  How  can  they  say  we  commenced 
the  war?  .  .  .  When  the  robber  points  a  pistol  at  the  head  of  a 
traveller  and  says,  your  money  or  your  life,  if  the  traveller  knocks 
him  down,  is  he  the  aggres8or?i«> 

War  has  commenced  in  earnest.  We  believe  that  impartial  his¬ 
tory  will  throw  the  whole  responsibility  of  this  wicked  and  un¬ 
natural  war  upon  the  Aholitionists.Ki 

Four  years  of  bitter  civil  war  had  begun,  a  terrific  struggle 
in  which  Georgia  was  to  fill  a  major  role  in  all  its  military, 
political,  economic,  and  social  phases,  and  which,  with  its  dis¬ 
tressing  aftermath,  was  to  cause  Georgia’s  notable  era  in  the 
nation’s  history  to  fade  away. 
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Refugees  of  1863 

By  Sally  May  Akin* 

After  the  death  of  my  mother,  a  portion  of  manuscript  which 
I’ll  reproduce  below,  was  found  among  her  papers.  It  explains 
itself,  and  the  why  and  when  it  was  written.  It  was  never  finished, 
so  I  have  made  some  additions  to  complete  her  account  of  “The 
Refugees.” 

My  mother  was  not  a  harsh  person.  She  never  treasured  with 
bitterness  the  sufferings  which  the  Civil  War  brought  to  her. 
She  possessed  a  gentle  dignity  that  was  inherent  and  that  sur¬ 
vived  in  full  and  sweet  flavor  her  experiences  during  what  one 
Georgia  writer  called  “The  Uncivil  War.”  She  neither  flaunted 
what  may  have  been  her  feeling  toward  the  North,  nor  did  she 
indulge  in  sentimentality  over  the  South.  Her  steadfast  loyalty 
at  all  times  needed  neither  accent. 

Some  account  of  the  little  town  of  Cassville  will  background 
Mother’s  narrative.  It  was  and  is  fifty  miles  northwest  of  At¬ 
lanta.  The  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  over  which  the  two 
armies  fought,  was  two  miles  away.  The  legend  is  that  the  people 
did  not  want  the  railroad,  fearing  it  might  “ruin”  the  town.  (That 
legend,  by  the  way,  is  told  of  many  Southern  towns.) 

It  was  an  unusual  town  in  that  there  were  two  colleges.  It  had 
a  fine  bar  (legal,  not  cocktail),  its  lawyers  “rode  the  circuit,” 
as  was  the  custom,  and  Father’s  saddle-bags  often  provided  en¬ 
tertainment  for  my  childhood. 

When  the  war  moved  toward  Georgia  the  colleges  were  closed. 
After  the  Battle  of  Chickamauga  the  college  buildings  and  the 
churches  were  made  into  hospitals  for  the  wounded  who  each 
day  were  met  at  the  railroad  station  and  moved  the  two  miles 
into  Cassville. 

Mother's  Story 

Some  years  ago  while  on  a  visit  to  the  Northwest,  I  met  some 
intelligent  and  cultured  persons  who,  I  soon  found  out,  were  most 
anxious  to  hear  all  that  could  be  said  by  a  Southern  woman 
about  the  war  between  the  States,  and  at  the  same  time  were 
most  ignorant  of  everything  pertaining  to  that  war  as  it  affected 
the  South.  In  speaking  of  that  era  I  sometimes  spoke  of  the  refugees 
and  of  my  own  life  as  a  refugee.  A  most  intelligent  woman  said  to 

*  Miss  Akin  was  formerly  librarian  of  the  Waahington  Memorial  Library, 
Maeon,  Georfda.  She  now  reaidea  in  Saint  Auguatlne,  Florida. 
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me  in  a  rather  apologetic  tone,  “Please  tell  me  what  you  mean  by 
‘a  refugee,’  I  hear  you  speak  of  when  you  ‘refugeed’  and  do  not 
understand  it.”  It  called  to  mind  many  things  which  showed  me 
how  impossible  it  was  for  such  faraway  people,  who  have  never 
been  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  or  even  in  California,  to 
understand  what  it  meant  to  “refugee.”  It  is  perhaps  the  best  way 
to  an  understanding  for  me  just  to  tell  my  own  experience  of  that 
stirring  time. 

We  lived  in  northwest  Georgia,  m  the  fall  of  1863,  after  the 
Battle  of  Chickamauga  and  when  the  Confederate  army  was  slowly 
retreating,  the  Federal  army  following  and  both  armies  fighting 
all  the  time,  it  was  evidently  imperative  for  those  who  could  move 
out  of  the  way  for  them  to  do  so  at  once.  My  husband  had  been  a 
member  of  the  State  Legislature  and  had  Just  been  elected  to  the 
Confederate  Congress.!  if  he  stayed  within  reach  of  the  Federal 
army  he  would  be  sent  north  as  a  prisoner,  and  we  did  not  feel 
at  all  willing  to  be  separated.  He  went  south  to  find  a  temporary 
home  in  Georgia  for  his  family  before  be  left  for  Richmond,  and 
unde:'  the  direction  of  my  brother,  who  was  a  Chaplain  in  the 
Confederate  army,  I  began  preparations  for  becoming  a  refugee. 

I  had  carefully  saved  all  kinds  of  garden  seed  and  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  dried  pods  of  red  pepper  (that  was  for  the  soldier’s  use) 
and  garden  herbs;  had  various  kinds  of  homespun  woven  and  as 
much  brown  and  grey  woollen  jeans  as  I  could  have  finished,  and 
over  fifty  yards  of  rug  carpeting.  Living  near  five  big  hospitals, 
their  managers  offered  me  half  of  all  the  tallow  candles  I  could 
have  moulded — they  furnishing  the  tallow — and  half  of  all  the 
soap  I  made — they  furnishing  the  potash  for  that  purpose  and  the 
scrap  tallow  also. 

I  had  candle  wick  spun  by  our  servant,  then  with  the  candle 
moulds  of  my  own  and  those  borrowed  from  neighbors,  I  made 
candles  as  did  other  women.  Each  selected  a  day  for  moulding,  so 
all  our  moulds  were  used  on  different  days.  Mrs.  L’s  day  was  Mon¬ 
day,  Mrs.  C’s  Tuesday,  my  day  was  Wednesday,  Mrs.  C.,  again 
Thursday,  Mrs.  L.,  Friday.  I  soon  had  a  number  of  boxes  filled 
with  good  candles.  I  made  hard  soap  and  had  a  good  many  large 
boxes  filled  with  it.  The  weather  was  very  cold  and  through  all  this 
work  there  were  the  poor  and  wounded  and  sick  soldiers  in  the 
nearby  hospitals  whom  we  tried  to  feed  with  such  things  as  the 
Government  could  not  supply,  and  we  divided  all  we  could  spare 
to  them  and  we  were  called  on  often  to  take  into  our  houses  the 
relatives  of  these  soldiers,  and  sometimes  a  convalescent  one  until 
he  could  travel  or  was  sent  for.  and  often  to  prepare  a  lunch  for 
a  soldier  going  to  the  front  again  or  going  home. 

My  husband  rented  a  house  in  the  college  town  of  Oxford,  and 
about  the  last  of  January,  after  much  packing  and  preparation,  we 
became  refugees:  and  just  then  we  were  more  fortunate  than  many 
others,  for  we  were  weil  suppiied  with  provisions,  had  most  of  our 
household  goods  with  us,  and  we  were  allowed  three  box-cars  in 
which  to  move.  In  one  car  was  our  stove  for  cooking  and  as  much 
furniture  as  could  be  put  there,  our  two  dogs  and  one  cat,  two 
servants,  five  children,  myself  and  my  husband.  In  the  other  cars 
were  the  negroes,  all  their  piunder  and  many  misceilaneous  things, 
and  in  the  third  car  were  two  mules,  two  horses,  a  buggy,  one  cow, 

1.  Warren  Akin  was  In  the  Houae  of  Sepresentativea  of  the  Second  (’onsresa 
of  the  Confederacy,  May  2,  1864  to  March  18,  1866. 
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one  wagon  and  all  sorts  of  things  used  by  a  well-to-do  family.  We 
were  two  days  getting  to  the  Covington  depot,  two  more  days  to 
move  to  the  town  of  Oxford. 

The  technique  of  refugeeing  has  changed  since  1863;  with  the 
modem  customs  incident  to  enforcing  refugeeing  in  mind,  the 
account  of  that  adventure  83  years  ago  is  apt  to  make  one  think 
“It  wasn’t  so  bad.”  But  even  in  a  comparatively  gentle  age,  leav¬ 
ing  one’s  home  with  all  one’s  belongings  that  could  be  carried, 
the  uncertainty  of  everything  ahead,  separation  from  friends  and 
enforced  life  in  a  strange  place,  all  these  were  fraught  with  pain 
inherent  in  such  situations,  then  as  now.  But  the  1863  variety 
does  not  quite  class  with  that  of  the  year  of  our  Lord  1947,  and 
Mother’s  account  can  be  read  with  interest  and  lack  of  too  much 
pain. 

The  children  in  our  family  bom  in  the  decade  after  the  “Un¬ 
civil  War”  heard  much  of  the  experience  of  being  a  refugee. 
Uncle  Bob,  who  had  been  the  carriage  driver  and  general  fac¬ 
totum  of  the  family  before  Freedom  came,  was  a  fmitful  source 
of  information.  Mammy— so  called  by  all  of  us— I  think  bore 
always  the  effects  of  it;  she  was  somber  and  talked  more  about 
the  tragic  happenings.  Mother  answered  questions  freely  and 
gradually  a  small  fund  of  information  was  acquired;  and  since 
this  forms  a  continuation  of  Mother’s  account  it  has  been  added: 

They  had  a  comfortable  house  in  Oxford,  with  room  in  the 
back  for  the  servants.  Father  was  a  lawyer  and  not  a  plantation 
owner;  but  the  two  oldest  boys,  Elbert  and  Warren,  had  a  “boy” 
named  Bill,  who  slept  at  the  foot  of  their  bed,  and  Johnnie,  a 
younger  son,  had  a  nurse  who  always  combed  his  hair  with  a 
“Jeff  Davis  curl”  on  the  top  of  his  head— why  “Jeff  Davis”  I 
never  knew.  Although  not  at  this  time,  there  were  eventually 
nine  boys  and  four  of  us  girls  in  our  family. 

Mother’s  foresight  in  the  matter  of  having  soap  and  candles 
made  before  she  left  Cassville  paid  rich  dividends;  for  Cassville 
lacked  coffee  and  sugar  and  Oxford  had  these  but  lacked  soap 
and  candles,  so  bartering  was  to  the  advantage  of  all.  About  the 
jeans  I  never  heard,  but  I  imagine  the  news  that  soap  and  candles 
were  to  be  had  burdened  the  grajjevine  for  a  while. 

There  were  many  pleasant  things  to  hear  about  Oxford  and 
its  kindly  p>eople,  so  that  fifty  years  later,  when  I  spent  an  after¬ 
noon  in  the  charming  little  college  town,  seeing  the  place  to 
which  Mother  had  refugeed  and  where  the  five-year-old  Johnnie 
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of  the  Jeff  Davis  curl  had  graduated  in  1877,  there  was  a  sense 
of  fulfillment  in  the  experience. 

But  the  war  came  to  Atlanta  and  Stoneman’s  Raiders  to  Ox¬ 
ford.  Father  was  at  home  and  one  morning  Uncle  Bob  burst 
into  the  house  with  the  warning,  “Run,  Marst’r!  The  Fed’rals 
are  cornin’!”  Father  ran  out  the  back  gate  and  down  into  the 
woods,  where  he  stayed  three  weeks,  fed  by  Uncle  Bob  who 
hid  food  for  him  and  refused  to  tell  where  his  master  was. 

Mother  said  that  when  the  Federal  troops  really  came  into 
the  town— part  of  Stoneman’s  Raiders  sent  down  from  Atlanta— 
the  citizens  all  came  out  on  the  square  to  see  them.  (Was  it  an 
impulse  of  appeasement?)  Uncle  Bob  app>eared  with  an  axe  and 
when  asked  by  Mother  what  he  was  doing  with  it  replied,  “I’m 
goin’  to  take  care  of  you.  Old  Miss!”  His  protective  zeal  was 
not  needed;  no  one  was  hurt.  Damage  was  done,  of  course;  pro¬ 
visions,  flour,  syrup  and  so  on  were  thrown  in  the  street;  but 
the  incident  that  gave  us  children  the  greatest  thrill  was  this: 

The  dining-room  had  seven  doors,  one  of  which  opened  into 
the  pantry  where  all  our  provisions  were  stored.  The  soldiers 
swarmed  through  the  house  (while  Mother  stood  with  the 
children  on  the  front  porch,  I  presume)  and  in  the  confusion 
of  looking  for  Father  the  door  opening  into  the  pantry  was  over¬ 
looked  and  the  precious  food  was  saved;  and  the  silver  hidden 
in  the  chimney  was  not  found. 

Another  incident  of  the  invasion  of  Oxford  by  the  “Federals” 
illustrates  perfectly  the  warping  of  a  childish  mind  whose  imag¬ 
ination  creates  with  the  impression  it  receives:  when  Johnnie, 
the  five-year-old,  was  held  up  by  his  nurse  and  told,  “Look, 
Johnnie,  the  Yankees  are  coming,”  as  the  troops  advanced  along 
the  quiet,  shaded  street,  Johnnie  looked  and  then  said  with  com¬ 
plete  conviction,  “Why,  they  are  just  men!”  What  had  the  little 
boy  pictured?  And  what  do  the  children  of  Europe  expect  the 
soldiers  of  all  other  countries  to  look  like? 

The  second  stage  of  refugeeing  took  the  family  to  Elberton, 
in  northeast  Georgia.  Father  was  bom  in  that  (bounty  called 
Elbert,  and  two  of  his  sons  were  named  for  it.  Whether  the 
homing  instinct  had  anything  to  do  with  this  decision,  1  do  not 
know.  That  his  sister  lived  there  and  her  doctor-husband  w'as 
at  home  no  doubt  influenced  him  to  take  his  family  there.  The 
Federal  army  had  gone  on  its  way  to  Savannah,  the  Confederate 
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had  gone  back  toward  the  North,  and  Elberton  was  outside  the 
indicated  line  of  danger;  so  the  family  moved. 

Elberton  proved  a  place  of  relative  comfort.  The  doctor 
brother-in-law,  much  needed  for  the  ailing  little  girl,  and  other 
kin  folks  with  kindliness  softened  the  strain  of  Father’s  absence. 
(One  wonders  if  he  did  not  question  whether  the  Confederate 
Congress  balanced  absence  from  all  his  loved  ones.)  There  was 
no  actual  want,  the  children  went  to  school,  and  until  the  Emanci¬ 
pation  Proclamation  was  read  to  the  servants  from  the  back 
porch,  as  they  stood  in  the  yard,  their  help  and  loyalty  were 
unquestioned.  But  with  the  reading  of  that  historical  document 
Freedom  expressed  itself  in  an  upsurge  of  something  that  re¬ 
quired  a  trouncing  of  Mammy  by  Uncle  Bob,  and  a  sudden  call 
of  the  open  road  heard  and  heeded  by  two  of  the  female  servants. 

Then  tragedy  struck.  Elbert,  the  oldest  son,  a  boy  of  14,  was 
killed.  It  was  difficult  to  get  a  coffin  made  and  Father  was  still 
away.  The  kindness  and  loyalty  of  friends  and  neighbors  miti¬ 
gated  the  suffering;  and  Father  got  home— after  two  months. 

With  the  end  of  the  war  life  began  readjusting  itself  and  the 
refugees  moved  back  home— not  to  the  little  town  and  the  home 
place  at  Cassville,  for  both  had  been  burned,  but  to  Cass  County, 
which  had  been  Cherokee,  then  was  and  still  is  Bartow,  in  which 
Father  had  started  to  practice  law  in  1836,  and  where  the  third 
generation  is  now  practicing  under  the  same  name. 

TThere  was  a  two-room  cabin  still  standing  on  the  home-place, 
our  property  to  which  Mother  had  come  as  a  bride  in  1848  and 
which  she  had  left  as  a  refugee  in  1863.  There  Uncle  Bob  and 
Mammy  and  their  children  went  to  live  and  there  their  great 
grandchildren  live  now.  From  there  Uncle  Bob  and  Mammy 
were  buried  in  the  local  cemetery,  and  their  grandson  now  cares 
for  the  graves  of  all  the  family— white  and  black.  Father  and 
his  family  moved  to  Cartersville,  the  new  county  seat,  and  there 
he  began  the  practice  of  law. 

Reconstruction  of  that  day  brought  its  peculiar  humiliations 
—as  when  Mother  was  summoned  to  the  Freedman’s  Bureau  and 
asked  to  explain  why  she  had  been  “impudent”  to  her  negro 
cook. 

An  epidemic  of  diphtheria,  without  benefit  of  anti-toxin  or 
even  the  presence  of  neighbors,  who  were  quite  naturally  afraid, 
took  three  children  in  one  week,  while  others  were  ill;  and  by 
1877  two  new  children  had  come  into  the  family  group.  Cass- 
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ville  felt  like  home  and  a  few  of  the  old  friends  had  moved  back. 
Some  families  did  not  leave,  for  they  came  to  see  that  the  war 
would  pass  them  by.  Father’s  house  had  had  a  particular  honor 
paid  it:  a  detachment  of  Federal  soldiers  detoured  from  the 
planned  advance  of  the  army  and  the  house  went  up  in  smoke. 

There  is  a  rosebush  in  the  front  yard  beneath  which  the  ashes 
of  the  second  son  are  buried,  because  when  a  little  boy  he  saw 
Mother  plant  a  rosebrush  there. 

The  bell  in  the  Methodist  Church,  given  by  Father,  still  rings. 
There  is  a  marker  on  the  highway  which  tells  a  brief  story  of 
the  little  town.  East  of  the  town  is  the  hill  across  which  General 
Johnston  had  his  line  of  battle  drawn  up— thinking  the  fighting 
would  be  there.  At  the  foot  of  this  hill  lie  Uncle  Bob  and 
Mammy.  On  the  top,  under  the  cedars,  were  buried  Father  and 
seven  children;  and  then,  in  1907,  Mother  came  to  final  rest— in 
the  presence  of  friends,  her  grave  filled  by  Bill,  an  old  man  then, 
who  had  been  the  “boy”  who  slept  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  of  the 
two  oldest  boys  in  Oxford.  He  had  asked  if  he  might  do  this 
last  service  for  “Old  Miss”—.  The  refugee  really  came  home— 
and  the  bell  in  the  Methodist  Church  was  tolled. 


The  Authorship  of  Certain  Contributions 
To  Russell’s  Magazine' 

By  Frank  E.  Vandiver* 

Beginning  in  May,  1859,  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne,  editor  of 
RusselVs  MagaTine^  published  a  series  of  letters  on  travel,  which 
ran  through  the  last  two  volumes  of  that  pieriodical.  The  series, 
entitled  “Epistolary  Gossipings  of  Travel,  and  its  Reminiscences,” 
was  written  by  two  men,  who,  in  the  fashion  of  the  time,  used 
nom-de-plttmes,  one  signing  himself  “Simon  Grunter,”  and  the 
other  “Paul  Potter.”*  Since  these  letters  took  up  a  considerable 
amount  of  space  in  RusselPs  during  the  last  two  years  of  its  exist¬ 
ence,  it  would  appear  to  be  of  some  interest  to  identify  their 
authors,  and  to  date  the  travels  which  the  letters  describe. 

The  recent  discovery  of  a  part  of  the  original  manuscript  of 
the  letters  among  the  papers  of  General  William  Crawford 
Gorgas,  of  Panama  Canal  fame,  together  with  other  evidence, 
makes  it  possible  to  give  a  fairly  complete  history  of  these  con¬ 
tributions  to  Hayne’s  magazine. 

The  journal  in  which  these  letters  occur  is  among  a  group  of 
papers  now  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  William  D.  Wrightson,  General 
W.  C.  Gorgas’s  daughter,  who  resides  in  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland. 
The  journal,  which  is  almost  entirely  in  the  handwriting  of 
Josiah  Gorgas,  father  of  General  Gorgas,  shows  that  Gorgas 
senior  wrote  all  the  letters  that  are  signed  “Paul  Potter.”  Most 
of  those  signed  “Simon  Grunter”  have  been  cut  from  the  volume, 
but  enough  remains  to  show  that  they  are  in  an  entirely  different 
hand.  The  identity  of  the  writer,  however,  is  revealed  from  the 
following  extract  from  the  manuscript  diary  of  Josiah  Gorgas,^ 

•  Mr.  Vandiver,  a  native  of  Auatin,  Texas,  is  now  writing  a  bioitraphy  of 
Joaiah  Ooriraa. 

1.  Tbia  note  ia  a  b.v-product  of  a  bioftraphical  study  which  is  heinK  made 
under  a  ^ant-in-aid  from  The  Rockefeller  Foundation.  The  writer  wishes  to 
thank  Mr.  John  Stafford  and  Dr.  D.  M.  McKelthan,  of  The  University  of 
Texas,  for  their  valuable  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  the  manuscript. 

2.  This  maicaxlne  was  published  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  from  April, 
1857,  to  March,  18ff0.  It  was  considered  an  excellent  monthly  of  the  time.  See 
Prank  L.  Mott,  A  Hittory  of  American  Mof/azinee,  18S0-18S5  (CambridKe,  Mass., 
1938),  488-89,  492. 

3.  The  series  befmn  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Rutnell’i,  and  appeared  on  patten 
130-36.  221-28,  308-16,  396-406,  493-507,  and  in  volume  6  on  paftes  109-117, 
218-229,  298-307,  394-405,  554-564. 

4.  The  oriitinal  of  this  diary  is  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Maria  Bayne  Oorftas 
and  Mrs.  George  Palfrey,  daughters  of  the  elder  Gorgas,  who  reside  in  Tusca¬ 
loosa,  Alabama.  The  writer  is  indebted  to  them  for  their  kind  permission  to 
cite  the  Journal.  He  is  also  indebted  to  Mrs.  Wrightson,  who  has  a  typed  copy 
of  the  diary,  for  her  kindness  in  lending  it  to  him. 
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dated  May  24,  1859:  “In  the  May  number  of  ‘Russell’s  Maga¬ 
zine’  published  in  Charleston,  began  the  publication  of  Letters 
entitled  ‘Epistolary  Touchings  [ric]  of  Travel,  Etc.’,  written 
by  my  friend  John  Hillhouse  and  myself.  There  will  be  22 
letters.  I  place  little  stress  on  their  literary  merit,  but  ‘what  is 
writ  is  writ’,  and  as  the  Editor  desires  to  publish,  we  are  quite 
willing  to  contribute  them  for  the  sake  of  preserving  them  in 
printed  form.’’ 

John  Hillhouse  was  a  graduate  of  West  Point— class  of  1842. 
Since  Gorgas  was  graduate  of  the  class  of  1841,  their  friendship, 
in  all  probability,  began  at  the  Military  Academy  and  continued 
during  the  time  they  were  both  stationed  at  Troy,  New  York, 
in  1844.  Hillhouse  served  in  the  artillery  until  1844,  when  he 
was  transferred  to  staff  duty,  and  assigned  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  Army’s  Eastern  Department,  at  Troy.  Here  he  served 
until  March  i,  1845,  when  he  resigned  from  the  army  to  travel. 
Later  he  took  up  farming  in  the  vicinity  of  Troy.  After  the 
Civil  War,  in  which  he  was  a  Captain  of  United  States  Volun¬ 
teers,  he  turned  to  poetry,  being  the  author  of  “The  Redemp¬ 
tion,”  published  in  1867.  He  died  at  New  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey,  on  March  29,  1882,  aged  sixty-five.® 

It  was  from  Hillhouse  that  Gorgas  received  the  suggestion  of 
travelling  abroad.  Hillhouse  was  planning  such  a  trip,  and  Gorgas 
felt  that  he  would  be  a  congenial  companion.® 

A  word  here  as  to  Gorgas’s  background.  He  was  bom  in  Lan¬ 
caster  County,  Pennsylvania  on  July  i,  1818,  the  youngest  of 
ten  children.  Because  of  his  family’s  strained  circumstances. 
West  Point  offered  the  only  means  of  obtaining  the  education 
he  desired.  In  military  studies,  particularly  in  ordnance,  he 
showed  special  aptitude,  and  was  graduated  sixth  in  the  class  of 
1841,  with  an  appointment  to  the  Corps  of  Ordnance.  After 
a  dreary  time  in  Detroit  Arsenal,  Michigan,  he  was  stationed  at 
Watervliet  Arsenal,  New  York,  where  he  served,  with  few  inter¬ 
ruptions,  until  March  of  1845.  During  that  month  orders  were 


.S.  See  George  W.  Cullum.  Biographical  Register  of  the  Officers  and  Grad¬ 
uates  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1891).  II,  129. 
Hillhouae  was  probably  the  author  of  another  rellKlous  poem,  “The  Annuncia¬ 
tion,”  published  in  1868.  See  John  F.  Kirk,  A  Supplement  to  Allihone's  Critical 
Dictionary  of  English  Literature  and  British  and  American  Authors  (Phila¬ 
delphia.  Penn.,  1891),  II,  824.  ___ 

6.  See  GorKas  to  Colonel  Talcott,  Watervliet  Arsenal,  New  York.  March 
15,  1845,  In  Letters  Received  by  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  1845,  file  "G.”  docu¬ 
ment  28,  Ordnance  Records,  War  Department,  National  Archives,  Washington, 
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issued  granting  him  leave  of  absence  with  permission  to  go 
abroad.’  He  and  Hillhouse  probably  left  for  England  sometime 
in  May  of  1845,  though  this  cannot  be  stated  with  certainty. 

The  two  men  travelled  together  for  a  time,  then  Gorgas 
separated  from  Hillhouse  and  toured  alone,  rejoining  his  com¬ 
panion  at  Rome  in  October,  1845.*  After  staying  for  a  while  in 
Rome,  Gorgas,  and  presumably  Hillhouse,  proceeded  to  Paris, 
then  to  Belgium,  and  finally  to  Dover,  arriving  on  April  9,  1 846.® 
Gorgas  reached  the  United  States  in  May  of  1846,  and  returned 
to  Watervliet  Arsenal  in  time  to  be  ordered  to  Mexico  with 
General  Winfield  Scott. 

After  the  Mexican  War,  Gorgas  served  in  various  arsenals  until 
April,  1861,  when  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  United 
States  Army  to  accept  the  position  of  Chief  of  Ordnance  of 
the  Confederate  States  Army,  tendered  him  by  Jefferson  Davis. 
He  discharged  this  almost  impossible  task  with  great  energy  and 
ability.  Turning  to  education  after  the  Confederacy’s  collapse, 
he  became,  in  time,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  the 
South  at  Sewanee,  Tennessee,  and  finally,  in  1878,  president  of 
the  University  of  Alabama.  He  died  at  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama, 
May  15,  1883.’® 

At  the  time  the  travel  letters  were  contributed  to  RusselVs, 
Gorgas  was  in  command  of  Charleston  Arsenal.  In  all  probability 
he  had  personally  discussed  his  travels  with  Hayne,  who  re¬ 
quested  the  letters  for  his  magazine. 

The  letters,  though  a  bit  heavy,  are  written  in  pleasant  style 
and  are  an  excellent  source  for  the  study  of  transportation  in 
Eurojie  about  the  1840’s.  The  writers  mixed  light  humor  with 
straight  narrative,  adding  descriptions  of  the  country  through 
which  they  passed,  together  with  apt  characterizations  of  the 
people  whom  they  met. 

Hayne  wisely  made  few  editorial  changes  in  the  manuscript. 
Only  minor  rearranging  was  done,  and  about  three  illustrations, 
done  by  Gorgas,  were  deleted. 

7.  Special  Ordera  Number  22,  Adjutant  Oeneral’a  Office.  Waahlnirton.  March, 
22,  1845.  Copy  in  the  Qorgaa  MSS,  Tuacalooaa,  Alabama,  In  poaaeaaion  of 
Oonma'a  dauRbters. 

8.  Gorgaa  to  hia  mother,  Mra.  Sophia  Gorina,  Domo  Doaaola,  Italy,  October 
18,  1845,  in  Gorgaa  MSS,  Tuacalooaa,  Alabama. 

9.  Certificate  of  arrival.  Port  of  Dover,  April  9.  1846,  in  Gorttaa  MS^  Tua¬ 
calooaa,  Alabama.  See  alao  varioua  receipta  for  purchaaea  In  Parla,  in  Ooricaa 
MSS. 

10.  For  an  excellent  aketch  of  Gorfcaa,  aee  Allen  Jobnaon  and  Dumaa  Malone, 
eda..  Dictionary  of  American  Biography  (New  York,  1931),  VII,  428-30. 
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THE  KOLLOCK  LETTERS,  1799-1850 

Edited  by  Edith  Duncan  Johnston* 

Part  rv 

Robert  Habersham  to  Oeorge  J.  Kollock,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SaT-[annah]  July  27.  1832 

Mt  deab  Geoboe,  I  say  nothing  more  about  yr.  negligence  and  forget¬ 
fulness  of  your  friend  and  servant,-  Robt.  Habersham.-  your’s  was 
received  with  great  pleasure  and  in  great  safety,-  prose-poetry-and  all. 
Tour  wish  about  coming  to  Savannah  meets  a  decided  response  I 
assure  you  in  my  own  desires.  I  am  here  absolutely  without  a  friend 
of  the  masculine  gender.  Fred  B-  is  in  Cambridge-  Frank  Gray  in 
Boston,-  William  Elliott  in  Alexander,-  Tom  Prioleau  in  Charleston,- 
Henry  Hortsten  is  In  Liverpool,-  and  James  Williams  among  the 
Rocky  Mountains  for  what  I  know;  a  prisoner  to  Black  Hawk.-  If  you 
do  not  then  come  in  the  fall  I  shall  feel  as  miserable  as  Mr.  Paunch 
without  his  supper!-  Tis  true  there  are  many  of  aforementioned  gender 
here  who  are  clever  fellows,-  but  none  that  know  and  take  an  interest 
in  the  dear  absentees  I  known  and  we  know.  I’ll  promise  you  multi¬ 
tudes  of  fun,  from  a  Stag-  Hunt  to  a  Belle-Hunt-  which  indeed  are 
both  Deer-Hunts.  There  are  Hunters  of  all  kinds  too,-  some  who  can 
shoot  with  the  utmost  precision-  with  their  guns-  and  others  who  can 
kill  a  mile  off  with  their  Eyes.-  Of  the  latter  sort,-  I  need  not  mention 
Eliza  Hunter  and  Elizabeth  Hunter,-  who  are  both  good  shots.-  I  hope 
too  that  you  will  bring  Miss  Fenwick  with  you.  Tell  her  if  she  will 
come  she  will  be  delighted  with  an  Association  formed  by  the  Ladies,- 
of  which  I  will  speak  directly.-  Tell  Mrs.  Jones,-  if  she  will  only 
spare  her  for  one  winter,-  I’ll  promise  to  send  with  her  another  daugh¬ 
ter  and  perhaps  another  niece  in  addition  to  the  delightful  ones  she 
has  already,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  George  Jones  will  come  at  any 
rate,-  and  even  if  you  do  not.-  Who  can  tell  but  that  even  your  Aunt 
herself,-  when  she  finds  all  her  nieces,  acquaintances  and  relations,- 
her  daughters,-  Nephews,-  sons,-  and  friends,  settled  in  this  Southern 
Paradise,  in  tabby  Houses  as  yellow  as  my  letter,  with  elegant  columns 
and  balustrades,-  with  the  Drawing  Rooms  full  of  Golden  Eagles  hold¬ 
ing  up  Damask  coloured  curtains,-  that  she  may  choose  it  as  her  fav¬ 
orite  dwelling  Place! 

The  Association  I  want  you  to  tell  Miss  Fenwick  about,-  is  a  Debat¬ 
ing  Society  that  has  Just  been  got  up  among  the  Ladles  to  discuss  our 

*  Miss  Johnston,  a  native  and  resident  of  Savannah,  has  done  much  work  in 
early  Georgia  history,  especially  genealogical. 
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civil-  literary-  philosophical  and  political  questions,-  No!  No!  •  I  mis¬ 
take-  the  debating  is  among  the  young  lawyers-  I’ll  tell  you  about 
that  presently.-  The  Ladies  Society  is  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
sociableness  and  giving  an  opportunity  for  free  and  intelligent  con¬ 
versation,-  Music  etc.  The  number  is  very  small,-  each  does  the  honours 
by  turns,-  once  a  week  on  Thursday.  Miss  Louisa  &  Eliza  Johnston,i- 
Miss  Clara  &  Caroline  Auze,  —  Miss  Eliza  Hunter-Miss  Bulloch^-Mrs. 
Jos.  Burroughs-  your  Sister  and  mine.-  Miss  Fenwick  gave  us  “Oh 
Naxon  [?]”  on  the  Guitar  in  the  most  exquisite  style.  Her  singing  was 
as  soft  and  sweet  as  the  breeze  among  roses,-  and  all  the  morning  in 
reading  my  book  I  could  not  help  stumbling  at  every  line  that  bad 
a  big  0  in  it,-  the  tune  slipping  from  my  tongue  almost  without  my 
knowledge.  We  had  a  very  pleasant  party  and  I  hope  it  will  be  kept 
up  through  the  winter. 

You  say  you  love  a  sociable  family  chat.  You  will  not  be  disappointed 
if  you  expect  it  in  Savannah.  For  in  that  respect  I  really  think  it  has 
no  equal.  By  the  bye  I  will  mention  before  I  forget  it,  that  I  rode 
out  with  my  father  to  Dr.  Jones’  Country  place  day  before  yesterday 
and  was  delighted  with  a  solitary  walk  I  had  there.  It  was  through 
a  beautiful  Oak  Wood  that  had  also  some  majestic  Laurel  trees  in  it 
larger  than  any  I  have  ever  seen.  It  was  very  shady-  cool  and  re¬ 
freshing-  and  I  was  excessively  pleased  with  it  The  place  Itself  looked 
very  handsome,  and  it  is  a  thousand  pities  that  there  is  no  house  there. 

I  walked  through  the  courtyard  &  garden-  but  they  were  filled  with 
weeds.-  The  dairy  &  out  houses  the  garden  the  trees  were  the  same 
I  suppose  as  when  the  house  was  burnt.  About  2  miles  behind  is  the 
place  where  we  usually  Hunt.  Mr.  Bourquin  stabbed  a  fine  Buck 
there  last  Spring. 

You  ask  whether  Bryant  told  you  true  about  my  giving  up  the  Law. 
When  I  first  returned  home,-  I  asked  Cousin  Ricbard.s  Mr.  Telfair, 
and  some  other  respectable  and  experienced  Lawyers  about  the  pros¬ 
pect  here  for  a  young  lawyer.  Now  a  Lawyer  any  where  has  to  be 
4  or  5  years  without  much  to  do,-  but  I  wanted  to  know  whether, 
after  they  had  their  reputations  up  and  were  much  employed-  they 
had  good  incomes.  They  told  me  it  was  very  small  indeed,-  and  they 
did  not  believe  that  there  would  be  any  increase  in  the  amount  of 
practice  here,-  atid  in  fact  they  considered  it  even  decreasing.  About 
this  time  my  Uncle  died,  &  my  father  considering  the  subject,-  gave 
me  the  choice  of  Studying  Law,-  or  holding  an  office  in  his  Counting 
Room;-  he  had  no  one  whom  he  ever  consigned  the  Letter-writing 
part  of  the  Business  to  &  he  said  1  could  assist  him  materially,-  leaving 
it  however  entirely  to  my  judgment.  If  It  were  not  for  the  peculiar 


1.  DauKbters  of  Colonel  James  Johnston,  Jr. 

2.  Liouisa,  daughter  of  William  Beilinger  Bulloch. 

3.  Richard  Wyliy  Habersham,  Jr. 
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circumstances  of  the  case  I  should  have  stuck  to  Law  even  without 
a  good  prospect,-  but  my  father’s  business  being  the  best  of  the  kind 
in  the  City,  and  one  that  is  almost  unchangeable,  &  not  being  liable 
to  risk  &  failure,-  besides  producing  a  handsome  sum  at  the  end  of 
the  year,-  these  considerations  with  the  advise  of  Mr.  Telfair  ft  Cousin 
Richard,  made  me  determine  to  choose  a  Mercantile  life.  I  wished 
however  to  have  some  acquaintance  with  Law  and  so  I  have  employed 
this  year  in  studying  a  skeleton  of  a  course,-  And  in  reading  History .- 
I  also  read  some  of  the  Classic  Authors  after  Breakfast  for  an  hour,- 
study  Botany  before  breakfast  read  any  thing  amusing  or  interesting 
in  the  afternoon,-  and  ride  or  walk  or  visit  from  6  to  10  in  the  Ehrening. 
Before  I  go  to  bed  (for  example  now)  I  write  to  some  of  my  friends,- 
or  in  my  scrap  book  ft  Journal,-  but  a  letter  ft  talking  about  les  femmes 
is  the  pleasantest. 

Before  I  conclude  on  this  Business  Subject,  I  must  add  that  I  should 
prefer  the  life  of  a  Lawyer  much,-  were  I  not  placed  in  such  a  tempt¬ 
ing  situation.  Several  young  lawyers  here  are  doing  well,-  ft  any 
one  who  persevers-  I  feel  perfectly  confident  cannot  but  meet  his  ex¬ 
pectations.  Do  not  let  my  course  of  conduct  discourage  you,-  if  you 
think  you  can  persever  in  the  Law,-  I  have  no  doubt  of  your  success,- 
though  of  course  one  has  to  go  through  an  apprenticeship.  At  any 
rate,  as  your  brother  has  repeatedly  said,-  the  west  of  the  State  has 
a  promising  opening  to  any  young  professional  man  who  does  not 
form  precious  attachments  somewhere  else.  I  should  like  to  hear  your 
opinion  of  my  plan,  and  your  sentiments  on  your  own  prospects.  What 
a  pity  it  is.  George,  we  good-natured  fellows  can’t  live  without  work¬ 
ing! 

Have  you  heard  anything  of  Sally  Maxey  lately-  if  not  I  will  soon 
give  you  some  information,  as  I  have  written  to  Alexandria  expressly 
to  know.  Nothing  about  Susan  Fowled  either?-  I  intended  to  have 
paid  a  visit  to  Athens  this  summer,-  and  to  have  taken  Miss  SarahB  in 
my  way,-  visiting  the  Mountains  but  my  friends  were  afraid  about  my 
health,-  this  being  my  first  summer.  I  hope  you  will  stay  all  the  year,- 
and  always  here.  I  assure  you  I  feel  very  well  indeed  and  in  excellent 
spirits,-  and  I  am  sure  if  I  had  your  whole  family  here  to  be  sociable 
with  I  should  be  fifty  times  more  spiritual. 

I  have  much  more  to  tell  you  but  I  do  not  want  to  cross  my  letter,- 
so  write  quickly  and  I  promise  to  reply  with  equal  promtitude.  You 
certainly  give  me  credit  for  a  long  letter,-  Where  is  Bernard  Carter? 

Remember  me  affectionately  to  George  and  your  Aunt  and  beg 
Mary  and  Miss  Fenwick  to  remember  I  am  theirs  ft  yours  devotedly 
Robert  Habersham's  Comments  on  the  Kollocks 

4.  A  yoniiR  fdrl  from  Alexandria  whom  he  met  the  previous  summer  at  New¬ 
port.  and  llk<^  very  much. 

5.  Sarah  Campbell,  of  Augusta. 
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[An  original  diary  of  Robert  Habersham  has  been  preserved,  and 
it  was  presented  to  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  by  his  great  niece, 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Pearce  Crisfield  (Josephine  Noble  Jones),  who  is  the  grand¬ 
daughter  of  William  Neyle  Habersham,  the  younger  half-brother  of 
“Bob”  Habersham.  The  comments  in  the  diary  on  some  of  the  Kollocks 
are  suitable  to  be  inserted  here  as  he  gives  his  personal  opinion  of 
the  writers  of  some  of  the  foregoing  letters. 

Robert  Habersham,  Jr.,  was  the  son  of  Robert  Habersham  by  his 
first  wife,  Mary  O'Brien,  of  Beaufort,  South  Carolina.  He  attended 
Round  Hill  Academy  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts  with  George 
Jones  Kollock.  One  day  in  August,  1832,  he  was  bathing  in  a  river 
near  his  home  when  he  caught  cold  and  died  suddenly  on  the  thirtieth 
of  the  month.  He  was  Just  twenty  years  old  on  the  previous  March  16. 

Volume  two  of  his  diary  opens  in  1830  with  the  date  line.  May  26, 
when  he  was  ending  his  second  year  at  Harvard  College.  The  Apple- 
tons,  to  whom  he  alludes,  was  a  Savannah  family.] 

May  26.  Mrs.  N.  Appleton’s  party;  everything  very  brilliant  and 
beautiful.  The  rooms  were  crowded,  and  the  company  very  elegant,  • 
I  never  saw  a  more  splendid  supper.  •  As  I  was  standing  up  in  a 
contemplating  mood,  •  John  Morse  beckoned  me,-  and  introduced  me 
to  a  very  pretty  girl  he  was  standing  beside.  I  did  not  hear  her  name 
or  whether  she  was  a  stranger;  however,  scarce  a  minute  elapsed  before 
I  found  out  her  name  was  Susan  Fowle,  -  her  residence  Alexandria,  • 
that  she  had  just  left  boarding  school,  that  this  school  was  Mrs.  Mer¬ 
cer’s,-  that  she  was  the  greatest  friend  to  Sarah  Campbell  .... 

June  11.  Walked  to  Boston-  ....  Paid  a  visit  to  Susan  Fowle  .... 
Had  a  very  pleasant  conversation.-  She  told  me  a  great  deal  more 
about  that  pretty  little  friend  of  mine  Sarah  Campbell,  whom  I  never 
saw,  but  for  a  short  time  one  evening  at  Kollock’s  last  summer  .... 
1831 

Thursday,  July  H  ...  .  Amused  myself  with  writing  a  letter  to 
Kollock.-  wrote  nearly  seven  pages.  .  .  .  Old  Kollock  is  a  good  fellow, 
and  I  am  glad  to  find  I  am  going  to  meet  him  this  vacation  with  his 
pretty  cousin  Sarah  Campbell.  ...  I  was  introduced  to  Sarah  at  Tom’s 
in  Phil,  last  summer  when  I  passed  through  for  Baltimore.  She  seemed 
a  very  lively  little  thing-  and  with  a  perfectly  sweet  face.  She  lives 
in  Augusta.  I  must  remember  when  I  see  her  to  ask  about  Elizabeth 
and  Mary  Gardiner,-  I  believe  the  latter  is  married.  Elizabeth  was 
a  very  pretty  girl,-  and  ardently  admired  by  my  brother  Joe.  .  .  . 

Saturday,  July  SO.  Started  from  Dr.  Shattuck’s  for  Providence.  Got 
very  much  tanned  and  sunburned.  Enjoyed  my  ride.-  Landed  at  New¬ 
port,  Saturday  afternoon.-  Found  them  at  dinner.-  Fenwick  [Mary 
Fenwick  Kollock]  was  as  ready  and  witty  as  ever.-  Little  Sarah  has 
grown  very  much  and  is  a  very  great  deal  prettier  than  when  I  saw 
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her  before.  There  is  something  very  sweet  about  her  face.-  Her  lips 
are  perfect,  and  her  eyes  are  constantly  smiling  and  talking  in  unison 
with  her  mouth. 

Took  a  walk  with  Sarah  and  Fenwick  after  tea,  roamed  the  beach, 
enjoyed  a  delightful  evening.  .  .  . 

Sunday  July  SI.  Rose  early  and  had  a  very  pleasant  bath  with 
George  Jones.-  Old  Kollock  is  off  at  the  Springs.-  His  merry  dispo¬ 
sition  is  very  much  missed  by  the  girls.  They  say  I  must  send  him 
to  Newport  without  delay.  .  .  .  After  tea  walked  up  and  down  the 
hall  with  Sarah  and  had  a  very  pleasant  conversation  with  her.-  As 
we  were  sitting  by  the  window  talking  Fenwick  came  up  and  protested 
against  walking.-  I  made  an  engagement,  however,  to  get  up  with 
Sarah  and  Fenwick  and  walk  before  breakfast.  .  .  . 

Monday  August  1.  The  girls  were  punctual  to  their  promise,  and 
I  had  a  delightful  walk.-  Played  billiards  etc.-  returning  to  breakfast. 
After  breakfast  Sarah  happened  to  go  out  of  the  room  when  a  Quaker 
lad  accosted  her  with  the  question  “Is  that  young  man  thy  brother?” 

-  •  -  “Only  an  acquaintance."  -  -  -  “Striking  resemblanuce”  ....  Sarah 
gave  me  a  shell  and  I  wrote  her  fate  for  her  opened  in  two  years.  .  .  . 
[The  diary  ends  after  a  date  line,  “August  1832.”] 

Mary  F.  Kollock  to  George  J.  Kollock,  297  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Savannah  August  5th  1832 

Thank  you,  my  dear  Brother,  for  executing  my  commissions  for  me; 
the  parcel  by  the  Hanover  arrived  safely  and  the  shoes  fit  very  nicely; 
do  thank  Aunt  also  for  the  cap  and  lace  which  are  beautiful.  If  I  am 
at  all  in  your  debt,  and  I  suspect  I  shall  be  when  all  the  articles  are 
paid  for,  do  let  me  know  and  I  will  remit  you  the  needful  by  the  first 
good  opportunity.-  I  have  thought  much  of  you  all  since  this  dreadful 
scourge  made  its  appearance  in  our  country  and  most  fervently  do 
I  pray  you  may  all  escape  it.  It  certainly  is  a  most  singular  disease 
and  its  ravages  are  calculated  to  fill  the  mind  with  awe;  the  hand 
of  the  Almighty  I  think,  is  plainly  seen  in  it,  and  it  is  a  loud  and 
solemn  warning  to  us  all.  I  think  every  precaution  ought  to  be  used 
and  persons  should  be  as  prudent  as  possible,  but  to  fly  from  it  seems 
to  be  impossible,  for  I  feel  almost  persuaded  it  will  extend  all  over 
the  world.  I  trust  if  it  pleases  God  to  visit  us  also  with  it,  I  may  pre¬ 
serve  the  same  degree  of  composure  I  now  feel,  that  if  I  escape  my¬ 
self,  I  may  be  enabled  to  render  assistance  to  those  who  may  need 
it.  Some  persons  seem  to  think  it  will  not  visit  us  but  I  cannot  imagine 
from  what  they  can  pretend  to  draw  any  such  conclusion;  for  if,  as 
.  I  firmly  believe  it  is  a  judgement  upon  the  world,  are  we  more  right¬ 
eous  than  others  that  we  should  be  exempt?  I  feel  that  our  only 
security  is  in  the  compassion  and  mercy  of  Him  who  alone  has  power 
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to  save  &  to  destroy;  my  trust  is  placed  there  and  I  fervently  pray 
that,  let  my  trials  be  what  they  may,  my  faith  in  Him  may  never  be 
shaken,  and  that  I  may  bow  in  submission  to  His  holy  will.-  Our  city 
has  sustained  a  very  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Mr.  T.  Young«;  he  died 
yesterday  morning  of  a  severe  attack  of  bilious  fever,  contracted  whilst 
superintending  the  work  on  the  Canal,  where  he  was  very  much  ex¬ 
posed,  not  only,  to  the  sun  but  to  a  very  unhealthy  atmosphere.  He 
was  a  most  worthy  excellent  man,  and  was  highly  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him.  It  was  a  truly  melancholy  sight  to  see  his  poor  Negros 
this  morning  returning  from  his  funeral;  there  was  a  great  concourse 
of  them,  and  I  could  not  but  feel  for  the  poor  creatures,  when  I  re¬ 
flected  that  they  had  now  no  one  to  look  up  to,  and  as  he  had  no 

family  here,  the  probability  was  that  they  would  be  sold  to  various 

masters  who  were  perfect  strangers  to  them.-  I  am  truly  sorry  to  hear 

by  Fen’s  letter  that  you  have  all  been  such  invalids,  but  I  hope  ere 
this  you  have  all  recovered  entirely.  Let  me  beg  of  you,  my  dear 
Brother,  to  be  careful  of  yourself  and  not  expose  too  much,  for  I  think 
after  the  attack  you  had  the  last  summer  you  ought  to  be  very,  very 
prudent.-  Cousin  Edward  TattnalH  is  at  present  staying  with  us,  he 
has  been  very  ill,  so  much  so,  that  on  Saturday  night  we  scarcely 
thought  be  would  survive  the  night;  he  is,  however,  rather  better  and 
I  hope  will  soon  be  well  again;  but  I  sadly  fear  his  mind  is  so  much 
impaired  that  he  will  never  be  what  he  once  was.  Poor  fellow!  it 
really  makes  my  heart  ache  whenever  I  look  at  him,  and  think  how 
he  was  once  admired  here,  and  deservedly  so,  now  forsaken  by  nearly 
all  who  once  pretended  to  be  his  friends.  When  I  see  such  instances 
of  the  selfishness  and  deceitfulness  of  the  world  it  absolutely  sickens 
me,  and  I  wonder  why  it  is  we  cling  so  fondly  to  it.  I  never  met  with 
a  more  noble,  generous,  &  affectionate  heart  than  he  has;  and  he  is 
so  considerate  and  so  grateful  for  all  that  is  done  for  him.  I  hope  he 
will  remain  with  us,  at  least,  until  Cousin  Josiahs  returns. 

I  heard  from  Sarah  Campbell  this  morning,  all  were  well,  and  as 
usual,  she  was  in  fine  spirits.-  I  am  looking  forward  to  your  return, 
my  dear  Brother,  with  the  utmost  delight;  to  be  once  more  all  together, 
will  be  happiness  indeed,  God  grant  that  nothing  may  prevent  it.  I 

6.  ThomaR  Toung.  He  was  one  of  the  founderfi,  in  1826.  of  the  Savannah 
Anti-Duelling  Araociation.  Thomas  Gamble,  SavoMnch  Duet  and  Duellist,  nss- 
1877  (Savannah.  1923),  185. 

7.  Edward  Fenwick  Tattnall  (1788-1832)  was  the  son  of  Joslah  Tattnall 
(governor  of  Georgia,  1801)  and  Harriett  Fenwick,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
Edward  Fenwick,  of  Fenwick  Hall,  near  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Edward 
Tattnall,  was  the  first  cousin  of  Mrs.  Lemuel  Kollock.  In  the  war  of  1812 
he  was  captain  in  the  43d  Regiment.  United  States  Army.  He  was  congressman 
from  Georgia,  1821-1827,  and  in  1825  acted  as  second  for  John  Randolph  in 
his  duel  with  Henry  Clay.  For  a  number  of  years  Tattnall  commanded  the 
Savannah  Volunteer  Guards  who  erected  a  high  obelisk  over  bis  grave  In  Bona- 
venture  Cemetery,  near  Savannah,  the  plantation  home  of  his  grandfather, 
Josiah  Tattnall.  Gamble,  Savannah  Duel  and  Duellists,  1788-1877,  pp.  168,  176. 

8.  Commo<lore  Josiah  Tattnall.  United  States  Navy  and  Confederate  States 
Navy,  the  younger  brother  of  Edward. 
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am  one,  as  you  well  know,  who  Is  not  apt  to  cloud  the  future  with 
my  gloomy  anticipations,  but  I  am  almost  afraid,  of  late  to  set  my 
heart  upon  any  thing,  or  to  look  beyond  the  present  moment,  and  I 
endeavour  to  prepare  my  mind  for  disappointments  as  the  common  lot 
of  man.-  Fen  mentioned  in  her  letter  to  Aunt  H.  that  she  heard  some 
reports  about  me;  now  I  will  give  you  a  plain  unvarnished  statement 
of  facts  and  then  leave  you  to  judge  for  yourselves.  The  gentleman, 
she  alluded  to,  has  been  here  once  since  the  death  of  his  Wife,  but  we 
were  out,  and  I  occasionally  (say  once  In  two  or  three  months)  meet 
him  In  the  streets  when  all  that  passes  between  us  is  a  bow.  Does  this 
look  much  like  an  engagement  or  an  arrangement  even?  I  do  not  know 
how  any  of  his  family,  or  any  one  else,  can  take  It  upon  themselves 
to  circulate  such  a  report,  for  I  do  not  believe  he  has  any  such  inten¬ 
tions,  and  if  he  has,  I  can  assure  you  the  lady  has  not  now,  nor  will 
not  have  the  slightest  idea  of  it.  I  have  become  quite  callous  to  re¬ 
ports  now,  however  and  they  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind,  without 
any  effect,  save  now  and  then,  a  good  laugh  at  the  folly  of  the  public. 
They  have  been  very  kind  to  me  for  Sarah  Campbell  mentioned  at 
least  half  a  dozen  that  they  had  set  down  to  me,  and  some  one  asked 
her  if  my  wedding  was  not  to  take  place  in  the  Fall.-  Our  little  God¬ 
daughter  paid  us  a  visit  today,  and,  setting  all  [unintelligible]  aside, 
she  is  one  of  the  loveliest  little  creatures  in  the  world,  I  wish  Aunt, 
and  indeed  all  of  you,  could  see  her.  When  you  come  out,  I  wish  you 
would  bring  my  Father’s  portrait  with  you,  and  also  get  for  me  a 
little  medallion  to  put  a  lock  the  Baby’s  hair  in.  Do  write  me  soon 
and  often  as  I  shall  feel  very  anxious  about  you.  Aunt  H.  says  you 
have  ceased  to  write  her,  what  is  the  reason?  We  all  unite  in  affec¬ 
tionate  love  to  you  all.  Ever  your  affectionate  Sister 

Mary  F.  Kollock  to  George  J.  Kollock,  297  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Savannah  August  30th  1832 

It  is  with  the  deepest  sorrow,  my  dear  Brother,  that  I  seat  myself 
to  inform  you  of  the  death  of  your  friend  Robert  Habersham.  He  died 
this  morning  after  a  short  illness  of  a  week,  in  short  I  may  say  of 
two  or  three  days  for  his  attack  was  so  slight  at  first  that  nothing 
was  thought  of  it.  So  sudden  has  It  been  that  I  cannot  realize  it,  and 
the  more  I  think  of  it  the  more  incredible  does  it  appear.  Truly  “in 
the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death”  and  loud  and  solemn  have  been 
the  warnings  to  us  of  late,  to  be  in  a  state  of  preparation  always  for 
that  hour.  Here  is  one  now  in  the  full  tide  of  life  and  health,  snatched 
from  among  us  but  a  few  days  since  he  had  every  prospect  of  living 
as  long  as  any  of  us.  It  was  only  last  week  that  he  paid  us  an  evening 
visit,  full  of  life  and  spirits,  and  in  perfect  health,  and  today  he  is  in 
Eternity.  My  dear  Brother  let  me  beg  of  you  to  think,  seriously  to 
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think,  of  the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  life  and  begin  while  there 
is  time  given  you  for  repentence  to  prepare  for  that  state  in  which, 
sooner  or  later,  we  shall  all  be  summoned.-  Poor  Robert  scarcely  even 
met  me  that  he  did  not  speak  of  you  and  he  laid  out  a  number  of 
plane  for  you  and  himself  the  next  winter.  He  trifled  too  much  with 
himself  this  summer,  however,  for  he  went  out  hunting,  and  was, 
every  two  or  three  days,  out  in  the  woods  and  swamps  in  search  of 
flowers  (for  he  had  become  very  much  interested  in  Botany)  and 
he  exposed  constantly  to  the  night  air.  This  was  quite  too  much  for 
any  constitution  to  bear  in  our  climate;  with  care  we  can  generally 
preserve  our  health,  but  it  does  not  answer  to  expose  much  in  the 
summer,  particularly  when  we  have  such  weather  as  we  have  had 
for  the  last  five  or  six  weeks,  for  it  has  rained  almost  without  inter¬ 
mission  during  that  time. 

I  really  feel  very  much  for  the  Habersham  family  for  they  all  took 
so  much  pride  in  him,  and  he  appeared  so  much  attached  to  his 
Mother  and  Sisters  and  so  devoted  in  his  attentions  to  them,  and  it 
at  all  times  fills  the  mind  with  awe  but  when  it  comes  this  suddenly 
it  is  more  so. 

I  wish  you  would  say  to  Grandpapa  that  there  is  a  house  in  our 
neighborhood  formerly  occupied  by  James  Johnston^  to  rent,  and 
Aunt  H.  wishes  be  would  write  her  and  let  her  know  if  she  shall 
engage  it  for  him. 

Aunt  H.  begs  Aunt  if  she  is  sending  any  thing  here  to  put  3  pounds 
of  green  tea  in  the  box  for  her,  but  not  to  send  it  alone.  I  must  now 
conclude  as  I  am  going  to  attend  the  funeral  of  poor  Robert,  and  I 
wish  the  letter  to  go  today. 

Love  to  all;  and  do  write  me  soon.  Elver  your  affectionate  Sister 

P.  M.  Kollock  to  George  J.  Kollock,  297  Spruce  8t^  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Savannah  Sept:  18th  1832 

My  deae  George.  The  “New  Hanover”  has  just  arrived,  &  by  her  I 
have  received  your  note  containing  a  receipt  from  Captain  Patterson 
for  a  package  which  I  suppose  to  be  the  instruments  (not  having  yet 
called  for  it  as  he  has  been  quarantined  at  Tybee)  •  I  presume  the 
pistols  are  not  with  the  instruments-  If  so,  you  may  keep  them  t 
bring  them  yourself-  I  hope  you  have  charged  Constable  to  be  very 
particular  &  put  them  in  as  good  order  as  they  will  admit  of- 

In  addition  to  the  articles  which  I  have  requested  you  to  order  for 
me,  I  will  thank  you  to  order  for  me  at  Cooke’s  a  small  sized  center 
table,  of  a  size  suitable  for  such  a  room  as  Aunt’s  front  parlour  (for 
mine  is  about  that  size)  of  the  best  bird’s  eye  maple,  perfectly  plain. 


9.  The  home  (iitUl  Rtanding)  li  on  the  northwest  comer  of  Hull  and  Whitaker 
atreeta. 
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without  black  moalding,  the  pedestal  exactly  after  the  pattern  of  that 
of  my  dining  tables-  Mr.  Wm.  W.  Gordon  of  this  City  has  one  exactly 
of  the  description  which  I  wish-  I  think  he  purchased  it  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  probably  at  Cooke’s,  &  I  think  I  have  understood  that  it  cost 
about  $30.00- 

I  wish  you  would  charge  Cooke  to  be  very  sure,  that  the  wood  of 
which  he  makes  this  furniture  is  well  seasoned;  for  the  maple  furni¬ 
ture  which  he  has  sent  me  has  warped  in  some  places,  &  opened  at 
the  Joints. 

You  will  have  doubtless  heard,  ere  this,  the  melancholy  intelligent 
of  the  death  of  your  friend  Robert-  It  was  a  severe  shock  to  all  his 
friends,  ft  cast  a  gloom  over  the  whole  community-  The  respect  which 
has  been  paid  his  memory  by  old  as  well  as  young  must  be  a  source 
of  consolation  to  those  who  were  attached  to  him-  He  was  truly  an 
estimable  young  man-  ft  although  I  knew  very  little  of  him,  I  am 
convinced  that  our  community  could  have  spared  many  before  him. 

The  Cholera  has  not  arrived  among  us  yet;  but  I  presume  we  shall 
have  it  quite  soon  enough-  We  can  hardly  expect  to  be  exempted 
from  a  visitation-  Thank  you  for  the  pamphlets  you  sent  me- 

Sept.  21st  -  Other  engagements  have  until  this  time  prevented  my 
finishing  my  letter-  Since  its  commencement,  the  New  Hanover  has 
come  up  ft  I  have  obtained  my  instruments.  I  remonstrated  with  Capt. 
Patterson  on  the  extravagant  charge  he  made  ($1.00)  for  so  small 
a  package,  ft  his  only  excuse  was,  my  having  charged  him  $7.00  for 
doctoring  his  band  when  he  was  here  before-  he  however,  consented 
to  take  50  cents,  the  usual  charge-  The  instruments  were  in  very  bad 
order-  many  of  them  nearly  as  rusty  as  when  I  sent  them-  I  will 
thank  you  to  see  [?]  ft  say  to  him  that  I  shall  return  his  box  of 
scalpels  as  they  are  not  of  the  description  for  which  I  wrote-  In  the 
first  place,  I  wished  them  precisely  after  the  pattern  of  the  two  which 
I  sent  to  be  sharpened-  viz.  with  curved  backs,  instead  of  straight- 
rough  handles  instead  of  smooth,  ft  of  a  larger  size-  I  do  not  wish 
the  smallest  scalpel  of  the  five  to  be  smaller  than  the  third  size  which 
he  sent  me-  I  want  him  to  make  me  five  of  the  best  scalpels  which 
it  is  in  his  power  to  make,  as  I  wish  them  for  nice  operations  ft  not 
for  dissection-  I  am  in  no  very  great  hurry,  so  that  he  can  take  his 
time  about  them-  Tell  him  that  I  suspect  he  is  growing  rich  too  fast, 
ft  consequently  more  careless-  one  of  the  scalpels  which  I  sent  to  be 
sharpened,  be  has  returned  with  a  notch  in  it-  ft  if  he  cannot  give 
me  better  satisfaction  in  future  I  must  try  [?].- 

Our  city  continues  to  enjoy  a  great  share  of  health-  a  few  cases  of 
fever  have  occured  within  the  last  week-  they  are  not  violent  ft  very 
manageable-  Tour  affecte  Brother, 
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Mary  F.  Kollock  to  (Jeorge  J.  Kollock,  297  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Savannah  September  2l8t  1832 

By  the  New  Hanover  which  will  sail  in  a  few  days,  my  dear  Brother, 

I  shall  send  a  box  to  Aunt  containing  some  Jars  of  sweetmeats,  one 
of  which  I  hope  she  will  accept,  and  I  will  thank  her  to  send  the  other 
to  Cousin  Emma  with  my  love.  The  small  glass  jar  is  for  Mary,  sent 
her  by  Beck,  and  there  is  a  small  parcel  for  Fenwick  from  myself.  I 
also  send  my  shawl  which  I  must  beg  Aunt  to  have  washed  for  me, 
and  sent  by  the  first  opportunity,  if  you  do  not  leave  there  until  late, 
as  I  fear  I  shall  require  it.  There  will  be  a  shoe  of  Aunt  Harriett’s 
sent,  which  you  are  to  give  to  Fen,  as  she  has  the  directions  about 
them,  and  another  shoe  belonging  to  an  old  Lady,  a  friend  of  mine, 
she  asked  me  to  send  for  some  more  for  her  exactly  the  size  and 
pattern  of  the  old  one.  The  person  who  makes  them  lives  in  sixth 
Street,  but  in  what  part  she  cannot  tell,  and  her  name  is  Mrs.  Smith, 
she  says  her  shop  will  easily  be  found  as  she  makes  for  many  persons. 
Do  try  and  find  her  and  get  as  many  pair  as  the  5$  which  will  accom¬ 
pany  the  shoe  will  admit.  I  will  also  thank  you  to  bring  me  two  pair 
of  black  satin  shoes  from  Mr.  Curdy,  (for  the  evening)  two  packs  of 
visit-cards  printed,  and  ask  Fenwick  to  purchase  for  me  a  pair  of 
plain  white  silk  stockings  and  send  them  by  your  Lordship.  In  my 
letter  to  George  I  begged  him  to  ask  you  to  enquire  about  Henry’s 
commentary  on  the  Bible  for  me.  I  wish  you  would  let  me  know  as 
soon  as  you  can  about  it,  and  the  side-saddle  also,  that  I  may  decide 
before  you  leave  there.  I  have  some  wine  which  was  retained  for  me 
from  Father’s  sale,  and  as  I  am  no  wine  drinker  and  it  will  therefore 
be  of  no  use  to  me,  I  intend  to  let  Brother  Miller  have  it  and  spend 
the  cash  in  a  more  profitable  manner,  which  is  the  reason  I  wish  you 
to  make  these  enquiries  for  me.  I  will  be  much  obliged  to  you  to  let 
me  know  what  all  the  articles  I  have  written  for,  now  and  in  my 
former  letters  will  amount  to,  that  I  may  remit  you  the  needful.  I 
believe  I  will  dispense  with  the  medallion  as  it  is  a  superfluous  article 
and  I  will  keep  my  darling’s  hair  in  paper  for  the  present;  but  do  not 
forget  her  coat  which  I  mentioned  in  one  of  my  letters  to  you.- 

I  am  really  thankful  that  the  Cholera  has  disappeared  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  I  do  trust  it  will  not  again  visit  it.  So  far  we  have  been 
singularly  blessed,  but  how  long  we  shall  be  exempt  from  its  ravages 
is  known  only  to  Him  who  orders  all  things  in  wisdom;  may  He  grant 
that  it  will  be  forever.  Our  Summer  has  been  delightful  as  regards 
weather  and  one  of  the  shortest  I  have  ever  spent  any  where;  it  ap¬ 
pears  almost  incredible  that  it  is  past. 

We  went  to  see  the  Habersbams  the  other  day  and  Mrs.  H.  en¬ 
quired  particularly  after  you,  and  wished  to  know  if  you  still  thought 
of  coming  out.  I  told  her  yes,  and  she  said  she  hoped  you  would  be 
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sociable  with  them;  she  recollected  the  intimacy  and  attachment  which 
existed  between  Robert  and  yourself,  and  that,  if  nothing  more,  will 
make  them  feel  an  interest  in  you.  It  is  really  enough  to  melt  a  heart 
of  stone,  to  see  that  family,  and  particularly  Mr.  Habersham  and 
Mary;  they  are  completely  bowed  down  with  affliction,  and  although 
the  latter  has  taught  herself  to  think  that  all  has  been  done  for  the 
best,  and  appears  resigned  to  the  will  of  Providence,  yet  sorrow  is 
deeply  marked  on  her  countenance  and  it  will  be  a  long,  long  time 
before  they  recover  from  this  stroke.-  Have  you  heard  any  thing 
lately  from  Cousin  Abby?  Brother  Miller  and  myself  both  wrote  her 
immediately  after  Cousin  Kollock’s  death,  but  neither  of  us  have  since 
had  a  line  from  her.  Brother  M.  wrote  to  beg  that  Aunt  Brastow  and 
herself  would  spend  the  next  winter  with  him,  but  she  has  taken  no 
notice  of  the  invitation,  and  I  begin  to  feel  anxious  about  them.-  Our 
little  Pet  is  quite  well  and  is  as  broad  almost  as  she  is  long.  She  sits 
up  at  the  dinner  table  every  day,  in  her  high  chair,  and  gnaws  a  crust 
of  bread. 

Cousin  Edward  Tattnall  is  much  better,  he  has  purchased  a  horse 
and  rides  every  day.  I  suppose  you  have  seen  by  the  papers  that 
Cousin  Josiah  captured  a  piratical  vessel  and  has  received  a  service 
of  plate,  in  token  of  the  gratitude  which  the  Insurance  Company  felt 
for  his  assistance  and  protection.  I  have  planned  a  nice  little  trip  to 
Augusta  for  you  and  myself  the  next  winter,  to  which  I  presume  you 
will  not  object.  Before  I  forget  it  again,  do  tell  me  if  you  ever  see 
Mrs.  Owens’  Lou?  She  asked  me  to  beg  you  mention  him  in  your 
letters  as  she  feels  anxious  about  him  and  I  believe  he  is  not  a  very 
regular  correspondent.  I  promised  to  do  so  when  I  wrote  to  George 
but  it  escaped  my  memory,  and  I  must  beg  whoever  writes  first  to 
mention  him.  By  the  by  when  do  you  intend  to  favour  me  with  an¬ 
other  letter?  This  is  the  third  I  have  written  you  without  receiving 
a  line  in  return.  I  suppose  George  has  received  my  letter  by  this  time. 
Do  remember  me  affectionately  to  Aunt  and  the  girls,  George  and 
Cousin  Emma’s  family  and  accept  a  good  share  for  yourself.  Aunt  H. 
desires  her  love  to  all.  Ever  your  affectionate  Sister 

[P.  S.]  When  will  you  be  admitted  to  the  Bar?  You  will  laugh 
no  doubt,  at  the  request  that  I  am  now  going  to  make,  in  behalf  of 
Aunt  H.  She  begs  you  will  bring  out  under  your  protection  two  pair 
of  those  large  Fowls  such  as  Miss  W.  Smith  sent  to  Mrs.  Jones;  she 
hopes  you  will  not  infer  from  this  that  Fowls  cannot  be  procured  in 
Savannah,  but  those  she  wishes  are  of  a  peculiar  kind  and  she  wants 
them  to  send  to  the  plantations.  She  begs  you  will  bring  and  not 
send  them  as  you  will  take  better  care  of  them  than  any  one  else.  3 
more  pair  of  black  prunella  shoes. 
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P.  M.  Kollock  to  Oeorge  J.  KoHock,  297  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Savaanah  October  8th.  1832 

Mr  DEAR  George,  Tou  will  probably  feel  some  little  gratification  at 
being  Informed  that  this  will  probably  be  the  last  communication 
which  you  will  receive  from  me  previous  to  your  leaving  the  North- 
Inasmuch  as  It  Is  equivalent  to  saying,  that  here  Is  an  end  of  com¬ 
missions,  furnished  hy  me  &  mine,  for  your  executlon- 

Enclosed  I  send  you  a  check  on  the  U.  S.  Bank  for  $75.00  which 
I  hope  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  articles  which  I  have  requested 
you  to  order,  together  with  the  following  which  I  will  thank  yon  to 
purchase,  viz.  1st  Two  packs  of  printed  visiting  cards  for  my  wife- 
Tou  have  her  plate-  2d  A  mllkpot  of  neat  pattern  to  match  the  tea 
set,  which  you  sent  us-  that  which  belonged  to  It,  Is  broken-  You 
know  the  set  Is  white,  with  gilt  edge-  3d  If  you  can  procure  It,  a  vege¬ 
table  dish  with  cover,  to  match  those  sent  with  our  dinner  set-  We 
understand  that  such  things  can  be  matched,  If  the  mark  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  Is  sent-  The  mark  on  ours.  Is  “Brunswick  •  Star”  -  4th  A  quart 
bottle  of  Brown’s  Rosewater-  5th  Two  pair  of  kid  slippers  for  my 
daughter-  one  pair  yellow,  the  other  blue-  I  give  you  the  size  of  her 
shoe-  [Here  follows  a  diagram  of  a  footprint  with  the  explanation 
“Miss  L.  C.  Kollock’s  shoe.")  ] 

This  shoe  Is  a  very  tight  fit,  ft  I  wish  you  to  get  them  a  size  larger- 
They  must  be  slippers,  ft  not  shoes  with  high  quarters,  'as  her  Mama 
wishes  her  stockings  to  show  to  the  best  advantage- 

If  possible,  I  wish  you  to  see  the  furniture  etc.  for  which  I  have 
written,  before  they  are  packed  ft  paid  for-  ft  If  any  thing  appears  to 
have  been  slighted  do  not  take  It-  Cooke  wsis  careless  In  regard  to 
several  articles  of  our  furniture-  Our  bedposts  were  very  much  cracked, 
ft  look  badly.  In  consequence-  One  of  the  leaves  of  our  dining  tables 
has  a  large  ft  very  ugly  knot  In  It,  which  I  presume  you  would  not 
have  overlooked  had  you  seen  the  tables  before  packed-  Do  not  let 
any  thing  of  this  kind  escape  your  notice;  ft  Insist  upon  every  thing 
being  done  In  the  best  possible  manner,  or  do  not  take  It-  We  should 
like  to  have  the  bedstead,  table,  ft  toilet  glass  as  soon  as  possible-  the 
other  articles,  you  can  bring  with  you.  If  you  come  by  water,  as  I 
presume  will  be  the  case-  Order  Cooke  to  put  brass  castors  on  the 
bedstead  -  ft  have  the  center  table  made  In  the  neatest  ft  best  possible 
manner  -  We  are  not  In  a  hurry  for  this  last,  so  that  they  need  not 
complain  for  want  of  time. 

Let  me  know  If  I  have  sent  money  enough-  If  not,  what  balance  may 
be  wantlng- 

In  the  list  of  articles  given  above,  I  forgot  to  mention  one  of  Im¬ 
portance-  viz.  a  pair  of  small  blankets  for  my  Daughter’s  crib- 
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Our  City  continues  perfectly  healthy-  k  we  have  little  to  fear  at 
present  besides  Cholera,  which  we  have  very  great  hopes  of  escaping 
altogether. 

My  Wife  k  Daughter  unite  with  me  in  love  to  our  Aunt,  the  girls, 
George  k  yourself-  Your  affecte  Brother 

Mary  F.  Kollock  to  George  J.  Kollock,  297  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Savannah  October  18th  1832 

At  the  request  of  Aunt  Harriett,  my  dear  Brother,  I  have  seated 
myself  to  write  you  a  few  lines,  as  she  is  engaged  this  morning,  and 
cannot  conveniently  do  it  herself.  Without  preliminaries  I  will  at 
once  open  the  important  communication.  Last  evening  Miss  Demeridio 
came  here  and  begged  my  Aunt  to  write  to  Grand-papa,  and  ask  the 
favour  of  him  to  certify  in  writing  that  he  knew  her  father  to  have 
been  a  Majorat  in  the  revolutionary  army.  She  said  they  had  some 
business  to  transact  in  which  a  certificate  of  this  kind  was  thought 
necessary.  This  morning  she  wrote  a  note  to  Aunt  Harriett  and  re¬ 
quested  to  insert  the  following  in  her  letter  that  Grand-papa  might 
understand  why  he  is  applied  to.  "We  have  a  Journal  kept  by  my 
father  written  in  the  year  1777,  at  that  time  he  joined  the  Continental 
army  stationed  in  New  Jersey,  and  acted  as  aid  de  camp  to  Major 
General  Lord  Stlrling,i2  and  was  in  several  engagements.  Of  this  we 
have  written  documents  to  prove,  but  a  living  witness  is  thought 


10.  Mary  Elizabeth  Demere  (1788-1803),  daughter  of  Major  Raymond  Demere, 
and  her  aiater,  Frances  Ann  Demere  (1789-1849). 

11.  Major  Raymond  Demere  (1752-1829)  was  the  son  of  Captain  Raymond 
Demere  (died  0762)  who  came  to  Georgia  with  Oglethorpe’s  R^ment  In  1739 
which  was  garrisoned  at  Frederica.  In  1777,  Major  Demere  was  dispatched 
by  Major-General  Lachlan  McIntosh  with  orders  to  General  Washli^on  who 
was  in  New  Jersey.  Major  Demere’s  son,  Raymond  Paul  Demere  (1791-1885), 
who  inherited  his  fathers  Journal  wrote  in  1874 :  “The  original  manuscript 
was  in  my  father’s  own  handwriting  and  kept  for  many  years  secretly  laid  away, 
and  much  prised  as  a  family  relic,  but  was  sacrallgiously  and  wantonly  de¬ 
stroyed  witn  many  other  valuable  documents  by  the  Yankee  Army  that  visited 
my  place,  Parnassus,  In  Bryan  County  in  December  1864.  These  unprincipled 
ruffians  under  the  infamous  Killpatrick,  not  only  robbed  and  destroy^  papers, 
but  despoiled  my  expensive  and  valuable  Library  with  many  volumes  of  valuable 
books,  carefully  selected  by  myself  and  much  loved  sister  Mary  B.  Demere.  It 
would  require  time  and  labour  to  recount  all  the  damages  I  received  from 
these  Myrmidons  of  cruelty  and  rapine. 

“Destroying  as  they  did  my  bedding,  furniture,  every  stitch  of  wearing  apparel, 
leaving  me  but  the  clothes  on  my  back,  which  they  would  also  have  taken,  had 
I  not  resisted  at  the  hazard  of  my  life.  Stock  of  various  kind  was  also  shot 
down  before  my  eyes,  merely  to  glut  their  malice  and  revenge  upon  an  old  and 
Inoffensive  man.”  Raymond  Paul  Demere  re-wrote  his  father’s  Journal  from 
memory,  and  his  manuscript  Is  owned  by  his  great  grandson,  SMward  Houstonn 
Demere,  of  San  Francisco,  California,  and  Atlanta,  (Jeorgia. 

12.  William  Alexander  (1726-1783),  called  Lord  Stirling.  His  claim  to  the 
earldom  was  never  recognised  by  the  House  of  Lords.  He  married  a  daughter 
of  Phillip  Livingston  of  New  York.  He  was  an  ardent  patriot,  and  was  noted 
for  his  bravery  and  tactical  judgment  In  the  war.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  King’s  College  (Columbia)  before  the  war,  and  became  its  first  head. 
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desirable,  and  as  Mr.  Stevens  Bullochis  bas  told  us  that  Judge  Jones^ 
gave  him  a  certificate  to  prove  that  his  father  was  an  ensign,  we  have 
been  advised  to  ask  him  if  he  could  certify  he  knew  Major  Raymond 
Dem6re6  as  an  Officer  in  the  revolutionary  army.”  Aunt  Harriett 
begs  Grand-papa  to  give  an  answer  as  soon  as  be  possibly  can,  as  she 
thinks  the  business  is  of  a  pecuniary  nature  and  the  circumstances 
of  these  Ladies  very  limited,  therefore  every  day  is  of  Importance 
to  them. 

I  wish,  as  soon  as  you  can,  you  would  give  me  some  information, 
respecting  those  books;  with  regard  to  the  saddle  I  will  not  trouble 
you  as  I  have  concluded  not  to  purchase  one.*  You  say  nothing  about 
your  examination,  but  I  presume,  by  this  time,  you  have  passed  it; 
let  us  know  in  your  next  letter,  whether  you  are  intitled  to  Esqrs. 
What  time,  in  November  do  you  think  you  will  arrive  here?  You 
will  find  sundry  plans  laid  out  Jor  you,  which  of  course  you  will  be 
expected  to  accede  to.-  Judge  Wayne  was  here  a  few  evenings  since, 
and  he  asked  me  if  you  expected  to  establish  yourslf  in  Savannah? 
I  told  him  I  could  not  tell,  but  it  was  the  opinion  of  all  the  wise  folks 
that  you  had  better  seek  your  fortune  in  some  of  the  new  States, 
where  Lawyers  were  not  quite  so  abundant.  He  said  he  would  add 
his  testimony  to  this  that,  that  plan  would  be  the  most  eligible,  and 
he  would  advise  you  to  take  up  your  abode  in  the  valley  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi.  However  there  will  be  time  enough  to  talk  about  this  when 
you  arrive  here.-  I  wish  when  you  see  or  write  to  Cousin  Abby,  you 
would  ask  her  if  she  ever  received  Brother  Miller’s  and  my  letters, 
which  were  written  to  her  some  four  or  five  months  since.-  I  must 
now  cease  as  I  have  promised  to  spend  the  day  with  our  Sister  and 
it  is  nearly  12  O'clock.  All  unite  in  love  to  you  all.  Write  soon.  Ever 
your  affectionate  Sister 

[P.  S.]  Brother  Miller  has  put  on  board  of  the  Frances  a  decanter 
directed  to  you,  and  he  begs  you  will  get  them  for  him  of  that  size 
and  pattern;  he  says  if  you  can  purchase  them  already  made  he  will 
thank  you  to  do  so,  if  not  have  them  made  for  him.  He  will  also 
thank  you  to  get  him  1  dozen  tumblers  the  same  number  of  wine 
glasses  and  the  same  of  champaigne  glasses  to  suit  his  decanters, 
or  of  some  other  neat  pattern,  about  the  same  price  you  gave  for  the 
others  you  sent  him.  He  says  you  can  bring  them  with  you  and  he 


13.  James  Stephens  Bulloch  was  the  son  of  James  Bulloch  (176r»-1806)  and  was 
the  grandson  of  Archibald  Bulloch  (1731-1777).  Stephens  Bulloch’s  second  wife 
was  Mrs.  Martha  Stewart  Elliott,  and  they  were  the  grandparents  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

14.  Dr.  George  Jones  (1766-1838).  alderman  1793-94;  1802-03,  1814-15,  and 
Mayor  of  Savannah,  1813-14.  “In  1804,  although  not  a  lawyer,  so  much  confl- 
deuce  was  felt  in  his  strong  common  sense  and  high  sense  of  justice  between 
man  and  man,  that  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  served 
.  .  .  for  four  years.  In  1807  he  filled  for  a  few  months  an  unexpired  term  in 
the  United  States  Senate.”  Gamble,  Savannah  Duels  and  Duellists  nss-lSTT, 
p.  187. 
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begs  you  will  let  him  know  what  all  the  articles,  he  has  written  for. 
will  amount  to,  that  he  may  send  you  sufficient  cash  to  pay  for  them. 
Jane  begs  you  will  get  for  her  a  small  hair  seive  such  as  Aunt  pur¬ 
chased  at  Lebanon  to  sift  spice  through  or  to  strain  things.  Brother 
Miller  says  1  doz.  &  Vt  Champaigns  glasses. 

We  have  Just  heard  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  Mr.  Telfair’siB 
death,  what  an  irreperable  loss  to  his  poor  Sisters,iB  I  really  feel  for 
them  most  deeply.  Aunt  H,  begs  Aunt  will  order  her  shoes  black 
instead  of  coloured  &  she  begs  her  to  remember  her  most  affectionately 
to  the  Miss  Telfairs.  Do  remember  me  also  to  them. 

E.  F.  Campbell  to  George  J.  Kollock,  297  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Summerville  [Ga.]  20th  October  1832. 

My  deab  George,  I  bad  the  pleasure  to  receive  your  letter  of  11.  Inst, 
this  morning.  We  will  join  in  our  warmest  congratulations  to  your 
Cousin  Georgei7  &  yourself  on  your  admission  to  the  Bar.  and  sincerely 
hope  it  may  be  the  happy  province  of  each  of  you-  not  only  to  prove 
yourselves  successful  Advocates,  but  that  your  Professional  career 
may  enable  you  both  to  become  able  and  distinguished  Counsellors 
in  the  service  of  your  Country.  I  deem  it  unnecessary  with  such 
feelings  &  principles  as  you  both  possess,  to  recommend  to  your  con¬ 
sideration  at  all  times  the  cause  of  the  virtuous  Poor  nor  to  caution 
you  against  appearing  in  behalf  of  the  prosecution  or  defence  of  a 
cause,  in  which  you  may  feel  assured  there  is  not  Justice  for  its  basis. 
In  the  establishment  of  such  reputation,  although  you  may  not  have 
numbered  as  many  cases  committed  to  your  charge  as  some  of  your 
contemporaries-  when  once  so  recognized,  business  will  seek  for  you, 
instead  of  your  looking  for  it.  May  a  kind  Providence  watch  over  and 
direct  you  through  life  &  enable  you  both  to  become  useful,  virtuous 
&  consequently  happy  Men.  When  we  meet,  we  will  talk  over  these 
matters  more  fully-  and  advise  together  as  to  your  future  location  of 
yourselves.  Previously  to  the  receipt  of  your  letter  we  had  heard  of 
the  illness  of  Mr.  Telfairis.  i  hope  ere  this  he  has  been  enabled  to 
reach  Philadelphia  &  that  he  is  now  convalescent.  We  regret  to  hear 
of  the  illness  of  Miss  Letitia  Smith  ft  hope  that  her  case  may  not 
prove  as  alarming  as  was  apprehended.  You  say  that  George  will 
probably  accompany  your  Grandfather  by  land  to  the  South-  remember 
us  to  them  and  say  that  we  shall  calculate  on  their  taking  our  House 
in  their  route.  Tell  George  to  write  about  the  time  of  their  departure 
from  Phila  ft  while  on  the  Journey-  particularly  as  they  approach  Au- 


15.  Alexander  Telfair,  who  died  In  Winchester,  Virginia. 

16.  Mary  and  Margaret  Telfair. 

17.  George  Jones. 

18.  Alexander  Telfair,  who  died  and  was  buried  in  Winchester,  Virginia. 
He  was  on  bis  way  to  Join  his  sisters  who  were  in  Philadelphia. 
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g^usta.  Say  to  my  Father  that  I  wish  him  to  come  Directly  to  the  Hill 
instead  of  stopping  at  an  Hotel  in  Town.  Say  to  your  Aunt  that  Becky 
will  thank  her  to  consult  Mr.  McEwen  as  to  the  removal  of  her  child 
&  if  she  can  secure  her  a  more  eligible  situation,  Mr.  McEwen  will 
no  doubt  be  enabled  to  inform  your  Aunt  if  any  order  from  Backy 
shd  be  required. 

You  enquire  about  Judge  Berrienis-  I  fear  the  course  he  has  pursued 
has  materially  injured  his  popularity  in  Georgia-  he  has  however 
declared  himself  in  his  speeches,  decidedly  opposed  both  to  Nullifica¬ 
tion  &  Secession.  The  situation  of  So.  Carolina  is  becoming  very 
alarming.  The  Governor2o  has  called  an  extra  Session  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  which  it  is  confidently  believed  will  eventuate  in  Nullification. 
In  the  event  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Clay-  should  he  &  his  party  attempt 
to  carry  into  effect  his  views  with  regard  to  the  Tariff,  the  Indians 
and  the  Missionaries-  it  is  seriously  to  be  feared,  that  a  Secession  of 
the  Southern  States  will  be  the  necessary  consequence.  Oct.  21.  I 
wrote  your  Brother  to  day  requesting  him  to  remit  you  a  check  from 
Savh  for  |150-  which  I  hope  you  will  soon  receive.  Write  me  when 
you  are  about  sailing  &  the  vessel  in  which  you  will  come  on. 
Sarah  says-  “tell  Fenwick  to  send  by  you  the  Buckle  she  requested 
her  to  procure.”  We  all  join  in  love  to  you,  your  Aunt  &  Cousins  A 
to  my  Father  &  family-  Your  God-Daughter  sends  her  kisses  to  you. 
Yours  sincerely 

A.  M.  Brastow^i  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Dedham  [Mass.]  4  Nov.  1832 

I  have  just  returned  from  Maine,  my  dear  George  &  found  your 
letter,  which  had  been  several  weeks  awaiting  my  arrival,  but  which 
they  had  neglected  to  forward  being  in  daily  expectation  of  seeing  me. 
I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  was  disappointed  in  not  seeing  you.  As  I 
had  expressed  a  wish  that  you  would  write  immediately  if  you  did 
not  come,  &  direct  to  Kennebunk,  each  day,  as  it  passed  without  bring¬ 
ing  a  letter,  seemed  to  warrant  the  hope  that  you  would  still  come. 
That  is  over,  however,  &  I  do  not  know  when  to  think  of  seeing  any 
of  you  again.  I  half  looked  for  Fenwick  too,  as  I  had  heard  she 
thought  of  coming,  and  she  made  no  reply  to  my  inquiry,  if  it  were 
true.  Thank  you  for  your  kind  offer  to  go  to  New  York,  to  sail  with 
my  Mother  &  myself.  I  think  when  she  goes  she  will  prefer  sailing 
from  Providence,  on  every  account.  I  trust  that  your  failing  to  receive 
an  answer  to  your  letter,  has  not  retarded  your  movements  at  all,  as 

19.  John  Macpherson  Berrien  was  appointed,  in  1829,  Attorney  General  by 
President  Andrew  Jackson,  but  “resigned  in  1831  on  account  of  the  Inharmonious 
condition  of  the  President’s  cabinet.” 

20.  Wilson  Lumpkin  (1783-1870). 

21.  Miss  Abbey  Brastow  who  lived  with  the  K(dlock  children  after  their 
Mother  died. 
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I  presume  you  are  fully  aware  that  my  Mother  would  as  soon  think 
of  undertaking  a  voyage  to  India  as  one  to  Savannah.  I  believe  we 
have  never  acknowledge  the  compliment  to  Miller,  I  beg  you  to  do  so, 
&  say  to  him  that  my  mother  lb  myself  regret  that  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  accept  bis  kind  invitation.  Poor  Robert  Habersham,  his  death 
must,  indeed  be  a  severe  loss  to  his  friends.  I  found  our  friends  in 
Maine  quite  well.  Oliver  Dorrance  was  married  on  the  10  of  Sept, 
to  one  of  the  loveliest  women  that  I  know.  Miss  Jane  Cutter  of  Port¬ 
land,  &  seems,  as  I  suppose  all  do,  during  the  honey-moon,  perfectly 
happy.  I  have  not  seen  my  mother  since  my  return  as  she  had  left 
here  two  days  before  I  came.  I  am  told  that  she  is  quite  well,  ft  has 
been  so  during  my  absence,  I  shall  probably  see  her  tomorrow.  By 
the  way,  why  was  your  examination  delayed?  I  understood  from  a 
former  letter  that  it  was  to  take  place  on  the  last  week  In  August. 
You  say  nothing  of  your  design  for  the  future,  I  shall,  therefore  sup¬ 
pose  you  located  in  Savannah  ft  direct  to  you  accordingly.  I  hope  to 
hear  that  Mr.  Telfair  has  quite  recovered.  How  much  anxiety  his 
sisters  must  have  suffered.  Do  If  you  recollect  it  when  you  see  them, 
remember  me  to  them,  likewise  to  Miss  Cecil  and  Miss  C.  Hunter 
whom  I  remember  with  much  regard.  To  your  Aunt  Harriett,  too, 
make  my  regard,  if  she  still  recollects  me,  which,  by  the  way,  I  doubt, 
as  I  never  receive  even  a  Howd’y  from  her.  The  Mackays  I’m  sure 
have  not  forgotten  me,  do  give  much  love  to  them,  ft  to  Miller  ft 
Fenwick.  This  seems  like  a  short  letter,  but  I  do  assure  you  that  It 
contains  almost  double  the  number  of  words  that  your’s  did.  I  have 
not  yet  learned  the  art  of  spreading  over  a  sheet  with  a  few  words. 
It  Is  however,  a  most  valuable  one,  ft  one  which  I  Intend  to  cultivate, 
as  I  have  but  few  words  at  command-  as  for  ideas  I  do  not  pretend 
ever  to  attempt  to  transmit  one.  Do  let  me  hear  from  you  soon  ft 
believe  me  Your  affectionate  Cousin 

E.  F.  Campbell  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Savannah,  Oa. 

Summerville  [Ga.]  26.  Nov.  1832 

My  deak  Geoboe,  I  received  your  letter  of  17.  Inst,  a  day  or  two  ago 
ft  congratulate  you  on  your  safe  return  to  your  native  City.  Your 
Aunt  Jones  must  no  doubt  feel  very  sensibly  the  absence  of  your 
Cousin  George  ft  yourself.  Having  been  so  constantly  together  from 
your  early  childhood,  you  must  have  been  both  very  much  identified 
in  her  affections.  Your  recent  separation  from  each  other  must  also 
have  produced  feelings  of  restlessness,  growing  out  of  a  state  of 
reciprocal  dependence  for  the  enjoyment  of  happiness.  You  must  not 
suffer  the  engrossing  scenes  of  Savannah,  to  make  you  neglect  your 
Aunt  ft  Cousins  In  Philadelphia  this  winter.  -  When  you  can  make 
it  convenient  with  your  Sister  to  pay  us  a  visit,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
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see  you  both.  I  had  some  couTersation  on  Friday  last  with  Judge 
Berrien  with  regard  to  your  location.  He  remarked  that  he  was  not 
at  this  time  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  the  business 
in  the  Elastern  Circuit,  to  Judge  of  the  eligibility  of  a  residence  for 
you  in  Savannah  in  a  Professional  point  of  view.  Should  you  de¬ 
termine  however  to  leave  Georgia-  he  would  recommend  a  residence 
in  New  Orleans,  as  furnishing  the  best  opening  in  the  United  States 
for  a  young  Man,  commencing  the  practice  of  law.  Fees  are  larger 
there  than  any  other  place-  and  the  climate  for  eight  months  in  the 
year,  a  delightful  one.  However,  we  will  talk  these  matters  over  again 
when  you  come  up.  Your  Grandfather  &  Cousin  will  probably  have 
arrived  ere  this  reaches  you,-  if  so  remember  us  affectionately  to  them 
with  the  rest  of  the  family. 

We  had  heard  of  the  death  of  your  Cousin  Edwd.  Tattnall  previously 
to  the  receipt  of  your  Sister’s  letter.  Although  painful  the  intelligence- 
it  was  not  unexpected  to  us.  His  life  presents  a  truly  chequer’d  scene- 
a  sad  commentary  on  the  career  of  a  man,  wedded  to  publlck  applause 
for  the  enjoyment  of  happiness!  I  was  much  gratified  for  his  Brother’s 
sake  to  notice  the  testimonials  of  respect  for  his  memory,  as  published 
in  the  Gazettes  of  your  City.  Your  Cousin  Josiah  I  believe  is  daily 
expected  in  Savannah-  when  he  arrives,  remember  us  very  affectionately 
to  him  &  beg  him  to  come  up  &  see  us,  if  he  possibly  can. 

If  you  are  in  want  of  any  cash,  I  presume  there  is  now  some  due 
you,  as  Dividends  in  the  Marine  &  Fire  Ins.  Bank  at  Savannah.  Your 
Brother  can  probably  inform  you  when  the  Dividends  are  declared  in 
that  Bank.  We  all  join  in  love  to  you  &  all  with  you  &  also  to  your 
Aunt  fc  Sister.  Tours  affectionately 

8.  Jones  to  Oeorge  J.  Kollock,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Phila  Novr  27th  1832. 

Your  long  anxiously  expected  letter  my  dear  George  recvd  a  most 
cordial  welcome  as  it  brought  us  the  assurance  of  your  safety,  for 
which  I  am  truly  grateful,  the  weather  was  so  unfavourable  for  some 
time  after  you  left  us,  that  we  were  afraid  you  would  suffer  from  it. 

I  hope  you  have  quite  recovered  from  your  indisposition  &  that  we 
shall  soon  have  a  long  &  particular  account  of  all  that  relates  to  your 
present  situation,  &  future  prospects,  which  I  assure  you  my  dear 
George  will  always  be  a  subject  of  deep  Interest  to  me. 

1  have  heard  several  times  from  my  Son  since  he  left  me.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  indisposition  of  little  George,22  &  Mrs.  Jones  they  had 

22.  George  Frederic  Tllghman  Jones,  bom  July  19,  1827,  son  of  Dr.  George 
Jones  b;  bis  third  wife.  In  1847  he  changed  bis  name  to  George  Wymberley 
Jones,  and  then  on  Jannary  12,  1866,  by  order  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Chatham 
County  added  “De  Renne,''  as  a  sort  of  translation  of  Van  Deren  to  his  own 
name  and  that  of  his  family.  His  mother's  mother  was  Letltla  Van  Deren,  of 
Wlssahlckon,  near  Philadelphia.  Pa.  Catalogue  of  the  Wymherlev  Jones  De 
Renne  Georgia  Library  (3  vole.  Wormsloe,  1931),  I,  all. 
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not  at  the  date  of  my  last  letter  (the  17th)  performed  half  of  their 
Journey.  I  suspect  Qeorge^s  will  not  care  to  go  by  land  again  in  a 
hurry. 

Tom  Drayton  was  here  a  week  ago  for  a  day,  he  enquired  after  yon. 
he  is  to  pass  the  Winter  in  Florida.  William  is  still  at  Norfolk.  Percl- 
val  is  expected  in  the  Boston.-  Henry  is  still  here  but  expects  to  leave 
in  a  day  or  two. 

How  is  the  Heiress?  your  Professional  services  I  presume  were  not 
required  on  the  voyage,  do  you  think  they  will  be  wanted  during  the 
Winter?  Has  she  made  any  acquaintances  since  her  arrival?  Of  course 
you  have  been  playing  the  agreeable, 

Mr.  Harry  Ingersoll  has  Just  arrived,  his  engagement  with  Miss  S. 
Roberts  was  announced  a  day  or  two  ago.  Mrs.  Keerting  [?]  was  mar¬ 
ried  on  Tuesday  last,  actually  married. 

The  Kembles  are  to  be  here  next  week,  to  remain  until  Jany.  from 
that  time,  to  the  1st  April.  The  Theatre  is  engaged  for  the  Opera,  so 
you  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  come,  you  must  bring  your  Aunt  A 
Fenwick  with  you.  Fenwick  is  in  despair. 

I  went  this  morng  to  see  Mrs.  Greene  she  is  better,  &  always  in¬ 
quires  affectly  after  you. 

I  have  as  I  expected,  been  abused  by  some,  A  defended  by  others, 
for  my  last  appearance  at  the  Theatre.  My  conscience  is  however 
quite  easy  on  the  subject. 

The  Hanover  sailed  on  Sunday,  there  is  a  Box  on  board  directed  to 
your  Aunt,  in  which  are  all  the  articles  that  were  not  ready  to  go  with 
you,  A  also  a  Demijohn  of  Rose  water  for  her,  with  my  love.-  Fenwick 
will  find  a  Cashmerine  dress,  which  I  hope  she  will  accept,  they  are 
worn  by  all  the  fashionables  as  walking  dresses,  she  will  not  think 
it  too  gay  when  I  tell  her,  her  Cousin  Emma  wears  one.-  I  will  thank 
you  also  my  dear  George  to  take  care  of  a  Box  directed  to  my  Son, 
it  is  from  Watson.-  The  Bills  I  will  send,  A  the  seive  by  the  next 
vessel.-  do  remember  me  to  your  Aunt,  your  Brother,  A  Sisters,  kiss 
the  little  Girl,  A  give  me  a  description  of  her  when  your  write.-  If 
my  Son  is  with  you,  give  a  great  deal  of  love  to  him.  Remember  us 
also  to  your  Grandfather  A  our  friends  if  they  have  arrived.  A  also 

8.  Jones  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Savannah,  Qa. 

Phlla  Deer  21st  1832. 

I  had  Just  arranged  my  Paper  for  the  purpose  of  writing  to  you 
my  dear  George  when  our  illustrious  friend  King  Joseph  was  an¬ 
nounced,  he  has  Just  taken  his  departure  but  bis  visit  will  prevent 
my  finishing  my  letter  for  the  next  mail. 


23.  The  writer’s  son,  George  Jooes. 
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kindly  to  Mrs.  Kollock.  Fenwick  &  Mary  are  out,  so  no  message  from 
tbem.  Good  nigbt  my  dear  George.  Your  truly  affecte  Aunt. 

Tbe  Frances  sailed  this  morning.  I  sent  by  ber  Mrs.  KoIlocks24 
Shoes  ft  four  Infants  Caps  wbicb  sbe  wrote  for.  A’boo  took  charge 
of  them.  She  determined  very  suddenly  to  go  home  ft  as  you  may 
well  suppose  poor  Mrs.  Greene  will  very  sensibly  feel  the  privation  of 
ber  services  ft  I  fear  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  replace  her. 

I  regret  I  was  not  able  to  send  Miss  Demerieszs  Shoes,  McCurdy 
says  the  width  is  so  unproportioned  to  the  length,  that  he  is  sure 
there  must  be  some  mistake  in  the  measure,  ft  there  is  great  doubt 
of  their  fitting,  the  risk  of  which  he  would  not  like  to  run,  as  Shoes 
with  heels,  are  very  [illegible].  He  says  if  Miss  Demere  will  send  a  Shoe 
that  fits  her,  he  will  make  them,  ft  send  them  by  the  first  vessel.  Do 
mention  it  to  whoever  sent  the  order.  As  Mrs.  Kollock  wished  to  have 
tbe  handsomest  Caps,  ft  said  there  was  no  limit  to  the  price,  I  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  sum  sent  as  she  will  perceive  by  the  bills,  three  dollars. 
I  rec  $20,  ft  the  Caps  cost  $23.  $5.  I  also  received  for  Miss  Demeries 
Shoes.  Mary  Telfairs  Ottomans  I  also  sent  by  the  Frances  directed  to 
Mr.  Habershams  care. 

I  wrote  you  soon  after  I  reed  your  first  letter  my  dear  George  ft 
after  telling  you  how  rejoiced  we  were  to  hear  of  your  safe  arrival, 
I  requested  to  be  informed  from  time  to  time  of  your  plans,  as  I  always 
have  been,  ft  always  shall  be,  deeply  interested  in  all  that  concerns 
you.  ft  as  I  before  told  you,  nothing  will  be  too  trifling  to  interest  me. 

Mr.  Wayne  paid  us  a  short  visit  last  Eveng  on  his  way  to  New  York, 
he  appears  deeply  overwhelmed  in  the  affairs  of  the  South,  ft  I  am 
not  in  the  least  surprised  at  it,  it  is  indeed  an  awful  crisis,  however 
we  will  hope  for  the  best.- 

“Fannle”26  had  a  great  Ball  last  night,  every  body,  was  invited, 
every  body,  accepted,  but  dire  to  relate,  every  body  staid  away.  Those 
no  body’s  however  who  went,  I  believe  found  it  pleasant  enough.  Mrs. 
Chancellor  is  entertaining  the  World  to  night,  ft  on  Thursday  next 
Mrs.  Picot27  throws  ber  house  open  to  all  who  may  be  deposed  to 
accept  her  hospitality.  As  it  is,  determined  that  Mary  shall  go  into 
company  this  Winter,  she  is  included  in  all  the  invitations.-  The  most 
tender  inquiries  are  constantly  made  after  you  two,  runaways  that 
name  is  good  enough  for  you,  but  as  I  happen  to  feel  particularly 
amiable  at  this  time,  having  heard  that  the  Charge  is  coming  back, 
I  will  give  you  the  title  which  is  bestowed  upon  you,  “our  two  fav¬ 
orites”  now  dont  be  too  vain. 

As  I  have  exhausted  my  Paper,  ft  am  very  sleepy.  I  will  wish  you 

24.  The  writer’s  niece-ln-Iaw,  Mrs.  Pbineas  Miller  Kollock. 

2!}.  Mary  Elizabeth  and  Frances  Ann  Demere,  daughters  of  Major  Raymond 
Demere. 

26.  Fanny  Kemble  ( ?) 

27.  The  wife  of  a  French  refugee. 
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my  dear  George,  my  Son,  ft  other  dear  frienda,  a  happy  New  Year, 
ft  many  of  them,  then  bid  you  good  night,  aaeuring  you  that  I  am 
your  sincerely  affecte  Aunt. 

P.  M.  Kollock^s  to  George  J.  Kollock,  care  of  E.  F.  Campbell, 
Augruta,  Oa. 

Savannah  Feb:  24th  1833. 

Mv  DEAR  George.  According  to  your  request,  I  have  put  on  board  the 
J.  D.  Morgan  in  care  of  Capt.  [illegible],  a  parcel  containing  your 
bunting  boots- 

The  Seabrook  arrived  yesterday,  ft  took  her  departure  for  Charleston, 
before  I  could  go  on  board,  to  ascertain  if  the  bundle,  mentioned  in 
your  letter  was  brought  by  her-  I  presume  I  shall  be  able  to  ascertain 
the  fact,  tomorrow-  Present  our  grateful  acknowledgements  to  Fen¬ 
wick  for  her  present- 

We  returned  to  Savannah,  after  spending  a  very  pleasant  week  at 
St.  Catherine’s,  ft  regretted  much,  that  we  could  not  prolong  our 
visit-  We  hunted  four  days-  George  Johnston.zs  a  negro  boy  ft  myself 
hunted  three,  of  these  days-  the  other  day,  I  went  out  alone,  with  the 
boy-  We  killed  ft  carried  home,  in  all,  thirteen  deer,  six  of  these  fell 
by  the  hand  of  your  Brother.  On  the  first  day,  we  were  riding  through 
some  pretty  high  grass,  two  well  grown  bucks  jumped  up  before  me, 
7  dropped  them  both  in  their  tracks,  one  with  each  barrel- 

George  Johnston  informs  me  that  he  went  out  one  day,  after  we 
left  the  Island,  ft  found  two  dead  deer,  which  must  have  been  badly 
wounded  by  us  during  our  hunt-  so  that  we  know  of  fifteen  killed- 
Most  of  the  deer  killed  by  us  were  small,  owing  to  our  not  being  able 
to  take  stands  ft  drive,  in  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  our  number- 
we  were  therefore,  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  jumping-  I  preserved 
a  fine  saddle,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  it  to  Uncle  Edward;  but  the 
weather  was  so  very  warm,  that  I  feared  he  would  not  have  the  good 
of  It- 

I  have  half  made  up  my  mind,  to  send  you  Plato,  with  your  boots- 
my  only  hesitation  arises  from  the  fear,  of  losing  him,  for  I  really 
have  no  time  to  use  him  myself,  ft  I  should  like  to  have  him  hunted- 
Louisa  ft  Augusta  Johnston  went  with  their  Brother  George  to  the 
Buffaloe,  a  week  since. 

When  do  you  think  of  returning?  ’spose  not  knowing,  can’t  say- 

Little  Lou’*'*  had  her  friends  to  take  tea  with  her,  last  evening-  ft 


28.  Dr.  Phineas  Miller  Kollock  was  an  alderman  of  Savannah.  1833-1836. 
and  again,  18.10-1860. 

29.  George  Houstoun  Johnston  (1802-1872)  the  oldest  son  of  Colonel  James 
Johnston,  Jr.  (1769-1822),  was  the  brother-in-law  of  Dr.  Kollock.  In  1812 
Colonel  Johnston  bought  the  southern  moiety  of  St.  Catherine’s  Island.  In  1832 
the  property  was  still  in  the  possession  of  his  heirs. 

30.  Dr.  Kollock 's  baby  daughter. 
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will  have  her  big  friends,  to  take  tea  with  her,  tomorrow  evening 
(Monday)- 

We  have  been  not  a  little  distressed,  to  hear  of  your  accident-  I  hope 
however,  you  have  recovered  from  its  effects- 

I  visited  CockspurSi  yesterday  •  did  not  see  Hercules;  but  heard 
favourable  accounts  of  him. 

Love  to  all  friends-  &  remember  me  kindly  to  Sam:  Clarke-  poor 
fellow,  he  has  my  most  heartful  sympathy-  All  well-  Your  affecte 
Brother- 

18.  Jones  to  Oeorge  J.  Kollock,  Augusta,  Oa. 

Phlla  March  12th  1833. 

You  were  right  my  dear  George  in  thinking  that  your  letter  would 
give  me  pleasure  be  assured  in  all  events  in  which  you  are  concerned 
I  take  the  deepest  interest,  I  sincerely  hope  your  Mine  may  prove  one 
fit  high  value.  I  would  advise  you  to  pocket  it  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
should  like  to  hear  that  Miller  &  Fenwick  have  also  been  fortunate. 

I  hope  dame  Fortune  may  smile  on  your  Uncle  also.  Your  Aunt  I  pre¬ 
sume  would  not  disdain  her  offerings.  I  thank  you  for  mentioning 
my  success,  your  Uncle  was  good  enough  to  send  me  a  paper  shewing 
me  that  the  Goddess  had  recollected  us  all.  Fenwick  &  Mary  see  no 
reason  why  we  may  not  at  once  leave  Spruce  Street.  They  had  a 
fresh  mortification  last  evening.  Mr.  Bankhead  arrived  yesterday 
afternoon  from  Baltimore,  &  called  to  see  us  in  the  evening,  he  said 
on  his  visit  in  the  Fall  he  called  at  six  Mrs.  Jones’  to  see  us,  &  was 
at  last  obliged  to  leave  town  without  finding  us,  after  he  left  us 
Fenwick  said  “it  is  no  wonder,  who  would  even  think  of  inquiring  for 
any  decent  person  in  Spruce  Street.”32  Mr.  Bankhead  after  inquiring 
for  George,  asked  if  I  bad  not  a  younger  Son  with  me  at  New  Port, 
so  you  see  you  pass  with  every  one  for  the  youngest.  Tell  Sarah  he 
asked  after  her  too.  The  Chargess  was  here  about  three  weeks  ago, 
he  appeared  we  thought  rather  melancholy,  he  has  obtained  permission 
to  return  to  Bre’sil,  he  is  waiting  in  Baltimore  for  a  vessel.  Mr.  Palra 
is  to  attend  to  his  business  during  his  absence. 

Miss  Banks  the  Sister  of  Mrs.  Huson  gave  a  fancy  Ball  on  Thursday 
last,  there  were  a  great  many  beautiful  dresses  in  the  room,  but  Fen¬ 
wicks  was  pronounced  by  all  as  the  most  becoming,  &  as  having  the 
best  effect,  it  was  a  Persian  dress,  &  got  up  in  the  very  best  taste, 
ft  not  by  any  means  expensive.  Mary  went  as  a  Page  ft  was  very 
modest  &  very  graceful. 

Horsey  went  as  a  forlorn  Lover,  with  scraps  of  letters,  ft  Sonnets 
hung  around  his  neck.  He  wore  a  dark  Wig  with  loose  curls,  ft  a  wreath 


31.  Cockmur  Island  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  River. 

32.  The  Jones  residence  was  near  Ninth  Street. 

33.  The  Charge  d’affaire. 
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of  Willows,  which  was  mistaken  by  some  persons  for  Laurel,  ft  his 
character  supposed  to  be  Petrarch,  his  character  was  taken  from  the 
Tragedy  of  Basil  I  think  he  said,  I  dont  know  whether  you  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it  There  were  old  Ladles,  ft  old  Gentlemen,  Indians, 
Peasants  Turks,  Fortunetellers,  a  Brigand,  Pilgrims  a  Nun,  Lubly 
Rosa,  ft  several  others,  Mont  went  as  a  Sailor,  ft  looked  almost  too 
common.  He  came  dressed  to  see  me. 

I  hoped  as  Fenwick  told  you,  to  have  been  able  to  write  you  long 
since,  but  I  have  been  quite  sick,  I  have  not  been  out  a  dozen  times 
since  the  5th  Jany  I  have  felt  better  for  a  day  or  two,  but  am  still 
confined  to  the  House.- 

Fenwick  Mary  ft  your  Cousin  Emma  send  you  their  congratulations.- 
Percy  is  here.-  Remember  us  all  to  your  Uncle  ft  bis  family,  ft  to 
Fenwick.  Tour  affecte  Aunt 

Oeorge  Jones,  Jr.,  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Augusta,  Oa.  « 

Savannah  April  10th  1833 

Deab  Geoboe  Aunt  Harriet  having  forestalled  me  in  writing  to  Uncle 
the  day  after  my  arrival  I  have  deferred  thanking  you  and  him  for  the 
trouble  of  putting  my  things  on  board  of  the  S.  Boat  until  I  could 
tell  you  some  of  the  “on  dits”  of  this  newsgathering  place,  but  alas! 
dame  gossip  has  hobbled  off  (no  doubt,  on  some  important  errand) 
and  left  me  without  materials  for  a  letter.  Matters  are  much  in 
"statu  quo”,  except,  perhaps,  approaching  to  a  crisis.  Miss  Bartow, 
it  is  said,  will  be  Mrs.  Ford  by  tomorrow  week,  and  Miss  Glen  is  to 
follow  suit.  Arnold  and  his  fair  one  take  daily  excursions  on  the 
Thunderbolt,  living  as  “Turtle  doves.”  Master  Burke  made  his  "debut” 
last  evening.  Miller  patronized  him.  Aunt  H.,  three  of  the  “square 
ladies”  and  myself  taking  pity  upon  his  fair  spouse,  passed  a  very 
agreeable  evening  with  her.  This  evening  Mrs.  Barkley  gives  a  “fight”. 
I  fear  I  shall  not  enjoy  myself,  as  none  of  my  “patch”  are  going. 
Yesterday  Hes  and  I  rode  to  Bonaventure,  encounter’d  Aunt  H.  and 
Miss  Louisa  on  the  “qui  vive”  for  a  certain  Belgic  Baron,  whom 
Molyneux  is  escorting  about.  We  nearly  accomplished  our  ride  before 
the  Lion  appeared.  But  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  it  is  not  proba¬ 
ble  that  he  will  be  able  to  supplant  you  in  the  good  opinion  of  the 
ladles.  Tell  Mary  Fenwick  if  she  only  knew  the  tears  and  lamenta¬ 
tions  which  her  sickness  has  caused,  she  would  immediately  become 
sick  again.  At  least  she  could  not  appear  in  Savannah  at  a  more 
favorable  time  than  the  present.  On  Friday  we  shall  make  an  ex¬ 
cursion  to  White  Bluff,  to  see  a  couple  of  Fungi  Trees.  The  first  of 
May  is  spoken  of  for  a  “Picnic”  (I  do  not  vouch  for  the  orthography 
of  this  word)  I  hope  I  may  be  present.  But  I  have  serious  thoughts 
of  returning  in  the  New  Hanover  perhaps  in  a  fortnight. 
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I  will  thank  you  to  ask  Uncle  for  a  description  of  the  lots  we  have 
fixed  upon  for  selling,  also  of  the  one  which  Stovall  occupies.  If  he 
cannot  send  it  by  you,  ask  him  to  do  so  as  soon  as  convenient,  at 
least  before  I  sail. 

Mrs  Potter  is  recovering  from  her  indisposition,  but  has  almost 
lost  the  use  of  her  eyes-  so  blind  that  she  cannot  thread  a  needle. 
Mrs.  Tom  and  Miss  Jenkins  propose  returning  by  water. 

I  hope  the  invalids  are  recovering.  My  love  to  Aunt  Campbell,  uncle 
and  my  cousins  Yrs:  Ac. 

P.  M.  Nightingales*  to  George  Kollock,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Dungeness35  [Cumberland  Island]  April  20th,  1833 
Dear  Kollock  I  have  only  time  to  announce  to  you  and  to  your 
Cousin  George  Jones  my  arrival  at  home  and  to  say  that  I  shall  ex¬ 
pect  you  both  to  redeem  your  pledges  and  pay  me  an  immediate  visit. 
You  cannot  imagine  my  dear  K-  how  glad  we  shall  be  to  see  you  and 
how  entirely  welcome  you  will  be  to  these  premises.  Stafford  says 
you  must  not  come  without  the  ratan  &  checkered  britches 
I  shall  expect  you  shortly  Endeavour  to  persuade  the  Doctor  to 
come  on  and  bring  bis  wife  etc.  etc.  Yr  friend 
[P.  S.]  I  arrived  day  before  yesterday. 

George  Jones,  Jr.,  to  George  J.  Kollock.  Savannah,  Ga. 

Phila  Mar  27  1833 

Dear  Georoe,  My  letter  to  Aunt  H.  has  no  doubt  informed  you  of 
my  arrlvel  in  New  York-  it  will  require  no  great  stretch  of  Imagination 
to  conceive  that  I  am  in  this  delightful  City  of  Brotherly  love  and 
at  this  moment  seated  at  my  round  table,  in  the  office,  penning  this 
epistle  to  your  honour.  Every  thing  appears  just  as  we  left-  not  a 
book  has  changed  its  position,  and  all  that  has  occured  during  the 
last  seven  months  seems  like  a  dream  I  can  scarcely  realize,  that 
I  have  been  from  home.  Most  of  my  acquaintances  I  have  seen.  They 
all  enquire  after  you-  and  ask  if  you  are  married?  I  of  course  answer 
in  the  affirmative  and  add,  that  you  are  the  father  of  twins!!!  Mont 
says  you  owe  him  a  letter  and  Horsey  says  you  are  a  shabby  fellow 
for  not  writing  to  him.  Settle  your  own  quarrels  Miss  B[?].  was 
married  on  Thursday  last,  to  Boklen  I  presume  some  parties  will  be 
the  issue,  if  nothing  else-  The  same  may  be  expected  from  Chapman’s- 
he  was  married  on  Wednesday  to  Miss  Randolph,  they  are  expected 
in  a  week.  Miss  Peters  has  invited  me  to  spend  this  evening  with 
her,  to  meet  the  Miss  Urquharts,  of  New  Orleans.  Miss  Cooper  also 
has  a  fight.  I  suppose  I  must  drop  in  at  both  places.  Miss  Dease 


34.  Phineas  Miller  Nightingale,  the  grandson  of  Mrs.  Greene. 
36.  Mrs.  Nathanael  Greene'a  home  on  Cumberland  Island. 
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Is  expected  today,  and  will  return  to  her  old  residence,  Green  Hill. 

It  is  said,  that  Charlotte  has  rejected  three  lovers,  with  disdain-  It 
seems  there  was  a  fourth  rich  and  handsome-  there  were  hopes  of  his 
being  caught-  but  the  fish  would  not  bite. 

The  Miss  Maxey  passed  through  on  Tuesday  last,  for  a  Northern 
excursion,  they  will  be  at  New-port  during  the  Summer.  This  morn¬ 
ing  I  received  a  letter  from  Whitfield,  saying  that  he  could  accommo¬ 
date  us-  If  any  of  the  ladies  of  the  squaress  feel  disposed  to  Join  us, 

I  shall  be  very  happy  to  procure  rooms  for  them.  In  the  hurry  of 
attending  to  Mrs.  Neufville’sst  baggage  and  my  own,  I  entirely  forgot 
my  gun,  which  I  had  left  in  the  charge  of  the  steward-  nor  did  I  dis¬ 
cover  my  loss  until  on  board  of  the  boat  for  Philada  I  immediately 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Capt.  of  the  F-[?]  requesting  him  to  take 
charge  of  it  and  return  it  to  Savannah.  Will  you  as  soon  as  he  arrives, 
call  for  it,  and,  if  the  steward  still  has  possession  of  it,  give  him  fifty 
cents  for  me.  I  will  thank  you  if  an  opportunity  offers  to  send  it  on. 

William  Fisher  is  reported  to  be  engaged  to  Miss  Julia  Palmer.  The 
commissions  sent  on  by  you  and  our  other  friends  are  in  progress, 
but  will  not  be  finished  in  time  for  the  Frances-  they  will  be  in  time 
for  the  return  of  the  New  Hanover.  Poor  John  Randolph  died  on 
Friday  last,  in  this  City-  He  was  laid  out  for  public  view  during 
the  whole  of  Saturday.  Yesterday  he  was  removed  to  Virglnia.- 
Thousands  of  persons  it  is  said  crowded  to  see  the  “rara  avis”  He 
retained  his  eccentricity  to  the  last-  He  requested  Dr.  Parish  (who 
attended  him)  to  read  to  him,  the  doctor  happened  to  place  the  em¬ 
phasis  incorrectly  on  the  last  syllable  of  the  word  omnipotent  •  “stop 
doctor,”  says  John,  “omnipotent  if  you  please.”  He  also  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  late  Lieut.  Randolph-  somewhat  as  follows-  Dear  kinsman. 

My  house  and  fortune  are  at  your  disposal.  Hasten  to  me-  I  long  . 

to  shake  the  hand  which  has  pulled  the  President’s  nose.ss  etc-  You  f 

must  be  very  minute  when  you  write  me  and  detail  even  the  most  | 

trifling  incident.  Does  Molyneuxss  come  north,  East,  or  West?  My 


36.  Re.vnolds  Square  where  the  Johnston  sisters  lived. 

37.  Wife  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Neufville. 

38.  On  May  6,  1833,  President  Andrew  Jackson  “accompanied  by  members 
of  his  cabinet  left  the  capital  in  a  steamboat  for  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  where 
he  was  to  lay  the  cornerstone  of  [the  monument  to  be  erected  to  General  Wash¬ 
ington's  mother.]  ...  At  Alexandria,  where  the  steamer  touched  there  came 
aboard  a  Mr.  Randolph,  late  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  who  bad  been  dismissed 
from  the  service.”  The  President  was  in  bis  cabin  where  Randolph  found  him 
reading.  He  approached  the  President  as  if  he  were  going  to  salute  him.  and 
instead  of  replying  to  a  courteous  greeting  from  Jackson,  Randolph  thrust  his 
hand  violently  into  the  President’s  face,  intending  to  pull  his  nose.  The  Presi¬ 
dent's  attendants  seized  Randolph  whose  friends  “clutched"  him  ashore  where 
he  escaped.  Blood  was  seen  on  Jackson’s  face,  and  while  showing  anger,  he 
asserted  that  he  was  not  hurt.  Randolph  published  statements  in  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  “wrongs”  he  had  received.  Randolph  was  not  prosecuted.  “His 
friends  said  that  his  object  was  merely  to  pull  the  presidential  nose,  which, 
they  further  declared,  he  did.”  James  Parton,  Life  of  Andrew  Jaekton  (Boston. 
1888),  III,  486,  488. 

39.  Edmund  Molyneuz,  British  Consul  at  Savannah. 
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love  to  Aunt  H.  and  Mary  F.  remember  me  to  Miller  and  Mrs.  K.  a 
kiss  to  Lou.  and  the  prettiest  things  you  can  Invent  to  all  enquiring 
friends.  Yrs.  affectly 

A.  M.  Brastow  to  Oeorge  Jones  Kollock,  Savannah,  Qa. 

Wrentham  [Mass.]  8  Dec.  1833  . 

Yesterday,  my  dear  George,  I  received  your  kind  letter,  containing 
the  sad  Intelligence  of  poor  Miller’s  loss.^o  i  need  not  say  how  sin¬ 
cerely  I  sympathize  with  him.  Indeed  with  you  all.  In  this  bereave¬ 
ment.  Dlsslpllned  as  I  have  been  In  the  school  of  affliction,  I  never 
contemplate  a  prospect  of  happiness,  however  flattering,  without  see¬ 
ing,  In  perspective,  the  clouds  which  may  overshadow  It.  Such  was 
the  feeling  which  mingled  with  my  congratulations,  and  almost  sick¬ 
ened  my  heart,  as  I  read  Miller’s  animated  description  of  his  happiness, 
on  his  marriage,  &  his  glowing  anticipation  of  his  future.  Most 
earnestly  did  I  pray  that  the  clouds  of  disappointment,  &  the  storm 
of  adversity  might  be  averted,  and  that  the  run  of  prosperity  might 
continue  to  gild  his  horizon.  From  bitter  experience  of  the  frail  tenure 
by  which  we  hold  all  earthly  enjoyments,  my  heart  whispered  that 
such  a  prayer  was  unavailing,  yet  I  trusted  that  he  would  not,  so  soon 
experience  Its  fallacy.  How  benignly  adapted  to  the  wants  and  destiny 
of  mortals  are  the  sublime  doctrines  of  Christianity.  .  .  . 

Present  my  most  affectionate  regards  to  my  cousins,  and  assure 
them  of  my  warmest  sympathy.  To  Fenwick  It  must  be  a  severe  blow; 
she  long  since  spoke  of  the  strong  hold  which  the  little  darling  had 
on  her  affections.  It  was  really  gratifying  to  me  to  see  your  hand¬ 
writing  once  more.  I  did  not  know  even  In  what  part  of  the  country 
you  had  placed  yourself,  never  having  heard  from  you  since  the  first 
month  that  you  were  In  Savannah,  when  you  had  not  determined 
where  you  should  fix  your  residence.  Barring  the  vulgar  consideration 
of  “getting  a  living”  as  we  Yankees  say,  you  have  undoubtedly  fixed 
It  In  the  place  best  adapted  to  promote  your  happiness;  but,  if  that 
is  an  object  of  much  importance,  the  question  of  expediency  seems 
still,  according  to  your  own  account,  to  be  decided.  For  ourselves, 
we  go  on  much  as  usual,  nothing  new  having  occured  among  us  since 
I  last  wrote  you.  My  Mother’s  health  is  remarkably  good  this  winter, 
though  she  does  not  go  out  at  all,  even  in  pleasant  weather,  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  her  limbs  almost  preventing  her  walking  at  all.  The  rest  of 
us  are  quite  well,  as  are  the  families  at  Dedham.  Nashua,  Kennebunk 
etc.  Of  the  marriage  of  Oliver  Dorrance  I  believe  I  have  Informed 
you.  Nothing  of  the  kind  has  occured  among  us  since;  but  3  weeks 
from  this  evening,  should  nothing  Intervene  to  prevent,  we  shall 


40.  Tbe  death  of  Louisa  Caroline  Kollock,  who  died  November  5,  1833.  Her 
asre  was  twenty  months  and  twelve  days. 
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probably  resign  Eliza  to  the  care  of  a  Husband,  with  the  prospect  of 
as  much  happiness  as  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  mortals.  My  nephew 
elect  is  Calvin  Fisher  whom  you  probably  recollect.  He  is  Cashier 
of  our  new  bank,  so  that  she  will  still  be  near  us.  By  tbe  way,  I  must 
not  forget  to  inform  you  of  the  improvements  which  have  been  made 
in  our  village-  a  very  pretty  new  Church,  Bank,  parsonage  etc.  which 
have  altered  the  aspect  of  things  for  the  better,  though  the  former  is 
not  yet  finished.  I  am  glad  that  you  sometimes  meet  me  in  your 
dreams  though  I  fear  that  it  is  only  in  dreams  that  we  shall  meet  for 
a  long,  long  time,  if  ever.  My  visit  to  Mrs.  Greene  was  quite  a  treat 
to  me,  &  particularly  gratifying,  as  I  found  her  so  much  better  than 
I  feared.  Of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Kollock,  I  had  heard,  but  none  of  the 
particulars  attending  it.  I  hope  her  last  moments  were  soothed  and 
sustained  by  tbe  attentions  of  affectionate  friends,  for  she  was  warm¬ 
hearted  and  affectionate  herself,  in  no  common  degree,  and  so  con¬ 
stituted  as  to  feel  keenly  the  void  occasioned  by  the  want  of  similar 
qualities  in  those  whom  she  loved.  I  presume  you  know  the  Minis’s 
Do  if  you  please,  remember  me  very  kindly  to  Miss  Abby,  when  you 
see  her,  ft  tell  her  how  much  I  regret  not  seeing  her  when  she  was 
in  Dedham.  She  left  a  kind  note  for  me,  ft  if  I  had  returned  from 
Maine  before  she  left  Newport,  I  should  have  made  a  point  of  seeing 
her.  I  went  to  Rhode  Island  as  soon  as  I  returned,  but  I  understood 
that  she  had  gone.  Remember  me  to  your  Aunt  Harriette  ft  Mrs. 
Greene,  if  she  is  still  in  Savannah.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  happy 
I  am,  always,  to  hear  from  any  of  you,  or  how  great  a  privation  I  feel 
it  to  be  when  I  do  not.  I  hope  that  you  will  all  some  times  remember 
me  in  this  way.  Your  Aunt  ft  tbe  rest  of  tbe  family  join  me  in  affec¬ 
tionate  remembrances  to  you  all.  Tour  affectionate  cousin. 

8.  Jones  to  George  J.  Kollock,  care  of  P.  M.  Nightingale,  8t.  Marys,  Oa. 

Phila  Jany  29th  1834 

Thank  you  my  dear  George  for  all  your  good  wishes,  I  return  them 
most  heartily  with  compound  interest,  whether  you  are  a  gainer  how¬ 
ever,  I  leave  you  to  decide,  one  thing  I  do  know  that  whether  yon 
write,  or  read  the  last  letter,  you  will  still  retain  your  love  of  fun, 
but  I  assure  you  it  is  already  no  fun  to  me  to  write,  for  without  hav¬ 
ing  numbered  half  the  years  you  have  so  generously  allotted  me,  I 
find  melancholy  fact,  that  the  eyes  are  becoming  dim,  ft  if  your  Aunt’s 
charitable  wish  should  be  realized,  I  may  be  deprived  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  my  Grand  Children,  ft  perhaps  even  lose  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
the  dear  little  creature  squawl.  Tell  her  I  think  the  least  she  can 
do  will  be  to  take  up  her  abode  in  time  with  me,  that  she  may  assist 
me  in  taking  care  of  them,  or  rather  that  she  may  take  care  of  them 
ft  of  me.-  How  does  your  business  come  my  dear  George?  How  many 
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cases  have  you  had?  if  they  multiply  with  my  wishes,  you  will  soon 
be  as  rich  as  our  neighbor  Nathan  Dunn,  a  Quaker  Nabob,  lately  re¬ 
turned  from  the  East  Indies  where  he  made  a  large  fortune.  He  is 
going  to  give  a  Ball,  (sixteen  years  ago  he  was  turned  out  of  Meeting) 
in  a  few  days,  something  magnificent  is  expected,  he  has  Just  been 
to  pay  us  bis  first  visit.  Friend  Dunn  is  rather  more  portly  than 
Judge  Gibson. 

Tour  friend  Tom  Francis  has  returned  from  Europe,  he  has  cut  us 
dead.  Barnard  parades  Chestnut  St.  &  goes  to  all  the  parties,  but  I 
hear  of  bis  doing  nothing  else.-  Peter  is  devoted  to  the  Law,  &  Horsey 
to  Miss  Barney.  He  says  by  way  of  excuse  for  being  seen  with  her 
morning,  noon  &  night,  that  Law  is  very  dry,  &  Miss  Barney  serves 
a  good  sauce.-  You  may  perhaps  like  to  know  who  Miss  Barney  is. 
Well  she  is  a  Baltimore  Belle  her  Mama  you  may  recollect  a  few 
years  ago.  wrote  an  extraordinary  letter  to  the  Presldent.4i  Her 
daughter  is  staying  quite  alone  at  Miss  Smiths,  where  Mrs.  Wilson  ft 
Miss  Drayton  are,  ft  Horsey  is  her  shadow.  It  is  said  that  a  few 
weeks  ago,  that  her  Mother  said  on  leaving  her  to  return  home,  “Well 
Bill  Rogers,  if  Mary  is  not  married  in  two  years,  she  goes  into  a  Con¬ 
vent.”  They  behave  so  foolishly  that  they  are  the  amusement  of  the 
whole  house.  He  carries  her  every  evening  a  paper  of  Candy,  she 
seats  herself  on  a  stool  at  his  feet,  rests  her  elbows  on  his  knee,  looks 
sweetly  up  at  him  ft  he  feeds  her  with  Candy.-  I  am  obliged  to  go  into 
the  Parlour  sometimes  when  I  call  to  see  Mrs.  W.  I  always  find  him 
there,  but  he  never  notices  me  in  any  way  yet  visits  us  as  usual.-  Oh 
this  love,  this  love. 

I  have  for  several  months  my  dear  George  wished  to  make  you,  your 
Brother,  ft  Sister  acquainted  with  an  event  of  the  deepest  Interest  to 
me,  ft  which  I  know  you  will  hear  of  with  pleasure.  I  have  only  within 
a  few  days  had  permission  to  mention  it,  ft  only  now  to  my  family. 
It  is  the  engagement  of  my  Son  to  Miss  Delia  Gardiner,  the  Sister  of 


41.  Mrs.  Barnpy’s  huaband  waa  removed  from  office  by  Preaident  Andrew 
Jackaon.  wbo  immediately  after  hla  inauKuration,  in  March,  1829,  befran  bla 
reform  “wbicb  meant  tbe  removal  from  office  of  all  wbo  bad  conapicuoualy 
oppoaed  bim.”  Major  Barney,  according  to  tala  wife’s  letter,  served  under  three 
adminlstrationa.  8be  was  tbe  daughter  of  Associate  Justice  Samuel  Chase 
(1741-1811),  and  Major  Barney’s  father  was  Commodore  Joshua  Barney  (1759- 
1818),  both  of  whom  served  with  gallantry  in  tbe  Revolution.  Mrs.  Barney, 
who  “wrote  with  tbe  eloquence  of  sorrow  and  indignation”  began  her  com¬ 
munication  ;  “My  husband,  sir,  never  was  your  enemy.”  She  wrote  of  his 
preference  for  John  Quincy  Adams  for  the  presidency,  but  used  no  means  to 
oppose  Jackson.  She  recalled  an  interview  with  the  President  after  which 
her  husband  left  him  with  tbe  understanding  that  no  charges  bad  been  pre¬ 
ferred  against  him  for  his  political  sentiments,  and  with  no  further  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  his  being  removed.  Without  a  moment’s  notice,  she  wrote,  the  dis¬ 
missal  came,  and  tbe  “house  of  joy  was  thrown  into  mourning.”  She  closed 
her  long  letter  with  these  words :  “The  children  and  the  grandchildren  of 
Judge  Chase  and  Commodore  Barney  are  povety  stricken  upon  tbe  soil  which 
owes  its  freedom  and  fertility,  in  part,  to  their  heroic  patriotism.”  James 
Parton,  Life  of  Andrew  Jackaon,  III,  222-24.  Parton  gives  neither  the  first 
name  of  Major  Barney  nor  his  office.  The  Dictionary  of  American  Biography 
does  not  list  Major  Barney. 
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your  friend  Hallowell.  She  is  a  very  charming  Young  Lady,  she  has 
been  brought  up  in  the  old  School.  I  am  more  delighted  with  her 
each  time  I  see  her.  You  know  I  am  no  great  admirer  of  the  manners 
of  the  Young  Ladies  of  the  present  day,  you  may  therefore  conclude 
Delia  is  quite  of  a  superior  order.  In  a  word  my  dear  George  you  will 
be  pleased  with  your  friends  choice,  I  wish  you  could  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  her  at  once.-  George  was  very  anxious  to  tell  you 
of  it  before  even  the  report  reached  you,  but  Mrs.  Gardiner  for  reasons 
which  George  will  assign  to  you,  begged  it  might  not  be  mentioned 
to  any  one.-  If  Fenwick  has  not  heard  it,  tell  it  to  her,  but  let  it  go 
no  further,  George  will  mention  it  to  Miller  when  be  is  at  liberty  to 
do  so.-  Do  remember  me  to  your  Grandfather  your  Aunt  your  Sister 
&  other  friends.  Your  affecte  Aunt. 

ifarv  F.  Kollock  to  Oeorge  J.  KoUock,  care  of  P.  M.  Nightingale, 
at.  Marys,  Qa. 

Savannah  Feby  8th  1834 

Many  thanks  to  you,  my  dear  Brother,  for  so  promptly  complying 
with  my  request;  I  did  not  however  receive  your  letter  until  Monday; 
from  what  cause  I  know  not,  unless  it  was  that  our  good  Brother 
did  not  go  to  the  Office.-  I  had  just  completed  the  above  sentence, 
when  tea  was  announced  and  we  had  no  sooner  finished  that  operation 
when  Mr.  Grant  and  Joe  walked  in  and  here  they  have  been  all  the 
evening,  therefore  if  you  have  a  scanty  epistle  you  must  attribute  it 
to  them.  .  .  . 

Mary  Anderson  and  Mr.  Merceri^  were  married  on  Wednesday  even¬ 
ing,  ft  saw  company  on  Friday.  Brother  Miller  and  the  Johnstons 
all  attended  the  wedding  which  was  very  crowded  and  merry.  I  am 
really  glad  they  are  at  last  married.  There  are  a  number  of  parties 
in  anticipation  for  her  the  next  week,  but  I  suppose  you  will  not 
regret  them  very  much  as  you  are  enjoying  yourself.  We  expect  George 
and  Mary43  tomorrow,  in  the  Boat,  accompanied  by  Cousin  Sarah 
and  Alfred.44  It  will  indeed  be  delightful  to  have  Cousin  Sarah  with 
us  once  more,  I  do  not  think  she  will  remain  more  than  a  few  weeks 
therefore  if  you  wish  to  see  her  you  had  better  not  stay  too  long.  .  .  . 

I  paid  a  visit  to  Selina  this  afternoon  and  both  Cousin  Harriett's 

42.  Mary  Stilea  Anderson  (1812-1855)  daughter  of  George  Anderaon  II 
(1767-1847)  and  hla  wife  Clifford  W^ne  Anderaon;  Hugh  Weedon  Mercer 
was  the  son  of  Colonel  Hugh  Mercer,  of  Erederickaburg,  Virginia,  and  the  grand¬ 
son  of  General  Hugh  Mercer,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Princeton.  Hugh 
W.  Mercer  waa  a  graduate  of  Weat  Point  in  the  claaa  with  Robert  B.  Lw. 
During  the  War  Between  the  States  he  was  In  charge  of  the  coastal  district 
of  Georgia. 

43.  George  and  his  sister,  Mary  Jones  of  Philadelphia. 

44.  Mrs.  Alfred  Cuthbert  and  her  son. 

45.  Mrs.  Tattnall,  who  was  Harriet  Jackson  of  Connecticut.  She  married 
her  first  Cousin  Commodore  Tattnall.  “In  December,  1832,  by  bis  request, 
he.  Commodore  Tattnall  was  relieved  of  his  command  of  the  Grampus,  and 
served  on  duty  in  making  experiments  In  ordnance  and  In  the  conduct  of  the 
costal  tidal  survey.” 


f-- 
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and  herself  desired  to  be  remembered  to  you.  Cousin  H.  begs  if  you 
see  a  stray  gentlemen  on  horseback  with  a  pair  of  saddle  bags  you 
will  be  good  enough  to  turn  his  horse’s  head  towards  Savannah.  His 
negros  have  been  committing  some  depredations  on  the  plantation 
and  some  of  them  have  taken  themselves  off.-  Brother  Miller  begs 
me  to  say  to  you  that  Mr.  Sheftall  told  him  he  intended  to  draw  a 
Jury  and  that  case  would  come  on  in  March. 

You  enquire  about  the  Square?*#  Poor  Ella*i  is  still  suffering,  she 
is  not  so  well  today  and  is  very  much  depressed.  Miss  Houstoun*# 
has  been  quite  sick  for  a  day  or  two  but  I  believe  is  better  this  evening, 
the  rest  are  well.  Jane  and  our  darling*#  are  also  doing  well,  the 
latter  grows  very  much,  and  I  discovered,  a  day  or  two  since,  a  slight 
resemblance  to  you.  Do  you  not  feel  flattered?-  George  and  Mary  had 
quite  an  adventure  on  their  way  to  Jasper; so  when  about  three  miles 
from  Mr.  Cuthbert’s  the  Barouche  stuck  in  the  mud  and  finding  all 
their  efforts  to  extricate  it  fruitless,  George  mounted  one  of  the  nags 
and  took  Mary  behind  him,  without  any  saddle  and  in  this  predica¬ 
ment,  finished  their  journey.  How  this  will  sound  in  Philadelphia!! 
Auntsi  we  understand  has  given  a  splendid  Ball,  but  we  have  had 
no  account  of  it,  from  either  Fen  or  herself.-  Aunt  H.  desires  her 
love  and  says  she  wishes  you  were  here  to  partake  of  the  oyster  soup 
tomorrow,  our  usual  Sunday  dinner.  I  wish  you  would  remember 
me  to  Mrs.  GreeneS2  &  Miss  Clarke  and  also  the  Miss  Turners.##  Jane 
and  Sarah  unite  with  me  in  affectionate  remembrance-  to  you.  I  miss 
you  sadly  and  shall  be  delighted  when  you  return.  Take  care  of  your¬ 
self  and  be  sure  to  write  me  again  very  soon.  You  must  excuse  all 
imperfections  in  composition  etc.  as  I  have  been  writing  in  the  parlour 
with  persons  talking  around  me  &  now  and  then  joining  in  the  con¬ 
versation  myself.  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Brother,  and  may  you  be 
happy.  Ever  your  affectionate  Sister 

George  Jones,  Jr.  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Philadelphia  March  8th  1834 

Deab  Geobge,  I  regret  that  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  before 
your  departure  from  Savannah-  but  men  who  are  under  orders  must 
march  at  the  word  of  command-  My  Mother  ft  Sister  are  quite  well, 

46.  Reynolds  Square,  where  the  Johnstons  lived. 

47.  Presumably  Eliza  Herlot  Johnston,  fifth  dauithter  of  Colonel  James 
Johnston,  Jr. 

48.  Priscilla  Houstoun.  aunt  of  the  Johnston  sisters. 

49.  Marla  Campbell,  second  child  of  Doctor  P.  M.  Kollock,  who  was  bom 
December  25,  1833. 

,50.  Jasper  County,  In  middle  Oeorxla. 

51.  Mrs.  Sarah  Jones,  of  Philadelphia. 

52.  Mrs.  Nathanael  Greene,  who  lived  at  Duntteness,  on  Cumberland  Island, 
east  of  St.  Mary’s,  Oeorxia. 

53.  Mrs.  Greene’s  daughter,  Martha  Washington  Greene,  married  first,  Wil¬ 
liam  Nightingale,  second  Henry  Turner.  There  were  four  daughters  by  the 
second  marriage. 
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and  my  friend  Delia  is  improving  rapidly-  I  have  found  favour  in 
the  sight  of  the  Mamma  k  Papa  and  have  obtained  their  consent  to 
give  their  daughter  to  me  by  the  first  week  in  September-  so  my 
good  sir  if  you  can  spare  yourself  from  the  pursuit  of  your  profession 
for  the  short  space  of  a  month,  you  will  confer  a  lasting  obligation 
on  me,  in  officiating  as  my  Attendant  on  this  momentous  occasion- 
You  know  you  can  take  ship  from  Savannah  for  New  York  or  Boston 
k  join  me  in  the  latter  place  on  the  last  week  of  August.  You  can 
then  have  an  opportunity  of  renewing  your  acquaintance  with  your 
friend  Miss  Sullivan,  or  play  the  agreeable  to  any  other  pretty  Yankee 
girl  you  may  fancy-  and  your  friend  Miss  Susan  Nlcklin  stands  much 
in  need  of  your  return-  she  never  sees  me  without  enquiring  after 
G.  J.  K.  Come,  no  refusal  to  so  urgent  an  invitation  and  so  many 
sound  reasons  for  your  acceptance-  If  you  do  not  come  to  Phila  I 
shall  take  upon  myself  to  order  your  wedding  garments,  unless  you 
prefer  bringing  them  from  Price  ft  Mallary.  I  have  obtain  for  Miller 
the  instrument  for  which  he  wrote,  it  will  go  by  the  Frances-  Tell 
him  as  far  as  my  memory  serves  the  following  is  the  a/c  of  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  his  $20- 


For  covering  Umbrella 

$2.12% 

For  new  ” 

5.00 

Stock  of  silk. 

3.50 

Horse  Collar 

2.50 

Horace  ft  Virgil 

3.75 

Surgical  instruments  ft  lancets  7.00 


$23.87% 

leaving  a  balance  in  my  favour  of  $3.87% 

I  did  not  pass  through  Mllledgeville  ft  therefore  could  not  procure 
your  grant  •  I  hold  your  $10  subject  to  your  order.  I  shall  leave  town 
on  Monday  for  Washington  where  I  expect  to  be  for  a  week-  This 
letter  I  will  send  by  the  Frances  -  on  board  you  will  find  some  things 
for  my  Aunt  etc.  Rogers  is  flirting  with  a  Miss  Barney,  of  Baltimore. 
I  cannot  tell  if  he  is  engaged,  he  at  least  acts  like  a  madman  towards 
her,  for  this  reason  I  think  he  is  not  yet  a  happy  man,  in  having  ob¬ 
tained  her  consent-  The  intelligence  of  my  engagement  is  generally 
known  here,  I  care  not  if  you  mention  it  to  Miss  Louisas^  ft  my 
friends.  The  Nullifiers  are  increasing  in  these  parts-  with  considerable 
strength  -  so  much  for  the  Administration  of  Jackson,  at  one  time 
be  saves  the  Union,  at  another  [unintelligible]  it  to  atoms-  consistence, 
consistency! ! 

If  you  do  not  lose  your  head  in  Savannah  I  have  a  nice  little  wife 


54.  Lonim  Bullocb  ( ?) 
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in  store  for  you-  steel  your  head  against  the  Southern  belies  ft  you 
will  find  a  beauty  at  the  north-  Say  to  Mary  Fen-  we  expect  her  this 
Summer  ft  will  listen  to  no  refusal-  What  has  been  done  with  my 
horse  ft  gig,  if  you  can  get  $295  for  the  latter  or  $190  for  the  former 
I  will  thank  you  to  take  it  ft  hand  the  amount  to  Mr.  Habersham- 
I  am  not  in  immediate  want  of  the  funds  if  the  payment  is  made 
by  September  it  will  suit  my  purposes-  let  me  hear  from  you  soon- 
I  shall  have  returned  before  you  can  reply  to  this-  Remember  me  to 
MolyneuxBS  &  say  to  him  I  may  yet  have  to  call  upon  him  for  that 
assistance,  on  a  certain  occasion  which  he  had  expected  from  me-  If 
he  does  not  make  haste,  I  shall  run  the  race  ft  distance  him-  Say  to 
Will-  Molyneux  if  he  incurred  any  expense  in  Charleston  on  my  a/c 
I  wish  he  would  let  me  know  to  what  extent  ft  I  hereby  authorize  you 
to  pay  him  for  me-  He  was  to  have  engaged  rooms  for  one  night  for 
me  in  Charleston  which  I  did  not  occupy-  Love  to  all-  Yrs  truly 
P.  S.  I  have  sent  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Francis  Richards, 
who  married  one  of  the  Miss  Gardiners,  should  he  present  it  to  you 
I  will  thank  you  to  let  him  have  the  use  of  my  horse  ft  gig  ft  show 
him  any  little  attention  in  your  power  ft  oblige 

Josiah  Tattnall  to  George  Kollock,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Middletown  Connecticut 
14th  May  1834 

My  dear  Georoe.  I  am  going  to  trouble  you  about,  my  Dearborn  wheel 
I  left  at  Piceards  [?].  Dorn  [?]  Daniell  informed  me  that  be  thought 
it  probable  that  his  overseer  would  purchase  it.  Will  you  see  Daniell 
on  the  subject  and  should  his  overseer  have  declined,  offer  the  estab¬ 
lishment  at  auction.  I  gave  $85  for  it  with  a  set  of  very  old  and  in¬ 
different  harness.  The  harness  now  with  it  is  quite  new  and  cost  me 
$25  and  $20  repairs  were  put  on  the  Dearborn  besides. 

If  It  will  bring  $80  you  can  sell  it,  if  not  do  take  the  trouble  to  ship 
It  to  N.  York  to  the  care  of  Joseph  Alsop  Son  Esqr.  who  will  pay 
the  freight  and  forward  it  to  me.  It  will  do  for  me  to  shoot  with  here 
this  summer  and  I  cannot  purchase  such  a  one  with  harness  here 
for  less  than  $100-  You  need  take  no  pains  In  shipping  it  as  it  is  too 
rough  now  to  be  injured  by  exposure.  The  top  [?]  and  cushions  can 
be  taken  off  and  put  below,  and  the  Top  [?]  and  wheels  put  on  deck. 
In  return  for  this  service  you  shall  be  my  Atty  in  the  first  important 
suit  at  Law  in  which  I  shall  be  fortunate  enough  to  be  engaged. 

By  the  way,  the  single  shafts  of  the  Dearborn  are  at  P.  [?]  Ask 
Miller  when  he  goes  down  to  order  them  sent  up  to  me. 

Love  and  regards  to  all  the  family. 


.’15.  Edmund  Molyneus.  British  Consul  at  Savannah. 
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When  you  come  on  this  summer  cant  you  pay  us  a  Tisit  and  help 
me  to  kill  up  the  woodcock?  yr.  afy  Cousin 

P.  S.  Will  yon  ask  the  Eklltors  of  the  Georgian  and  Republican  to 
forward  my  papers 

Mary  F.  Kollock  to  Dr.  P.  M.  Kollock,  Savannah,  Oa. 

Philadelphia  July  9th  1834 

I  was  made  truly  happy  yesterday,  my  dear  Brother,  by  the  receipt  of 
Brother  George’s  letter,  which  he  sent  me  by  Augusta  ;B6  nothing  but 
the  sight  of  you  all,  could  have  afforded  me  more  real  pleasure.  My 
patience  was  almost  gone,  and  I  began  to  feel  rather  fidgety  about 
you  all,  as  will  perceive,  by  a  letter  which  I  wrote  Brother  George  a 
few  days  since  to  enquire  into  the  cause  of  your  silence.  I  did  not 
dream,  when  I  left  home  that  it  would  be  three  weeks  before  I  bad 
a  line  from  any  body,  and  I  sincerely  hope  it  is  not  a  specimen  of  what 
I  am  to  expect  all  summer.  I  really  think,  among  so  many  of  you, 
you  might  manage  to  write  once  a  fortnight,  at  least,  for  if  it  is  only 
six  lines  I  shall  be  thankful  for  them.  You  all  complain  of  having 
very  little  to  occupy  you,  therefore  you  cannot  employ  yourselves 
better  than  in  writing  to  me,  when  you  know  it  will  add  so  much 
to  my  happiness.  I  suppose  you  will  disagree  with  me  and  if  I  receive 
a  letter  once  a  month  I  must  consider  myself  highly  honoured.  I  pre¬ 
sumed  you  have  received  the  letter  I  wrote  you  from  New  York,  that 
is,  if  it  was  sent  to  the  Office?  George  had  not  time  to  put  it  in  him¬ 
self  but  left  it  with  our  host  with  a  request  that  he  would  do  so.-  I  am 
indeed  grateful  to  a  merciful  Providence  that  you  were  all  well,  when 
Brother  George  wrote,  and  I  trust  the  accounts  from  the  South  will 
continue  to  be  as  favourable.- 

Grand-papa  is  still  here,  I  know  not  however  how  long  he  will  re¬ 
main;  Mrs.  J.B7  is  urging  him  to  go  but  he  says  he  is  unable  to  travel. 
He  is  better  than  when  I  last  wrote  you,  although  still  very  feeble 
and  looks  badly;  as  soon  as  he  is  sufficiently  strong  he  will  proceed 
to  Ballstown  Spring  where,  I  believe,  they  intend  to  spend  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  summer.-  I  regret  extremely  I  did  not  see  Augusta, 
but  I  did  not  know  of  her  arrival  until  she  sent  me  my  letter,  on  the 
back  of  which,  were  a  few  lines  from  herself  saying  she  was  sorry  to 
leave  the  city  without  seenig  me.  They  must  have  arrived  on  Monday 
evening  and  left  here,  for  Trenton  in  the  early  Boat  the  next  day. 
They  will  probably  find  Eliza  and  Louss  there  as  they  left  here,  for 
that  place,  about  a  week  since;  I  think  the  latter  much  improved  in 
appearance  since  her  arrival  at  the  North.-  The  weather  is  as  hot  as 


56.  PrlHcllIa  Augusta  Johnaton. 

57.  Mrs.  George  Jones. 

58.  Eliza  and  Louisa  Caroline  Johnston.  They  visited  their  Aunt  Jean 
Houstoun  and  her  husband  George  Whitehead  Woodruff,  at  Oaklands,  near  Tren- 
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any  I  ever  felt  in  Savannah,  and  we  have  not,  either,  the  advantage 
of  the  sea  breeze  as  you  have  at  home;  for  the  last  two  days,  especially, 

I  have  felt  too  warm  to  make  any  exertion  whatever,  I  wish  we 
were  out  of  this  hot  place  but  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  prospect  of  our 
going  until  the  middle  of  August.  You  have  no  idea  how  this  city  has 
increased  and  improved  since  you  were  here,  I  am  completely  lost  in 
some  of  the  streets.*  While  Mr.  Molyneux  was  here,  I  went  with  them 
to  see  all  the  Lions  of  the  city.  We  visited  the  Penitentiary,  House 
of  Refuge  and  Mint,  among  other  things,  and  were  made  acquainted 
with  all  their  proceedings  in  each  place.  The  House  of  Refuge,  is 
most  admirable  institution  and  calculated  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good; 
we  .  .  .  Tell  Jane  that  Elizabeth  Keppele  is  to  be  married  very  soon, 
Mr.  Latimer  has  been  absent  in  search  of  his  fortune  for  ten  years 
and  has  returned,  with  eighty  thousand,  renewed  his  addresses  to 
her  and  been  accepted.  It  is  said  they  were  partially  engaged  before 
he  left  here,  but  they  have  heard  nothing  of  each  other  during  that 
time.  .  .  .  Aunt  H.  begs  JaneS9  to  look  at  the  ticking  of  those  mat¬ 
tresses,  and  see  if  there  are  not  a  sufficient  number  of  good  breadths, 
in  the  three,  to  make  one  bed;  if  there  are  she  will  be  much  obliged 
to  her  to  have  it  done,  and  get  enough  new,  linen  tick  for  the  other 
two.  I  told  her  I  was  under  the  impression  you  ha.d  some  made  in 
Sav.  and  she  says,  if  that  is  the  case,  she  will  be  much  obliged  to  Jane 
to  give  hers  to  the  same  person,  or  any  one  else  whom  she  thinks  will 
do  them  better.  If  they  cannot  be  done  in  Sav.  she  will  be  much 
obliged  to  you  to  have  the  hair  put  into  barrels  and  sent  on  by  the 
first  opportunity,  to  this  place.  She  begs  Brother  O.  (if  the  hair  is 
sent  on)  to  look  in  the  room,  next  to  the  wine  room,  and  he  will  find, 
she  thinks  a  decanter,  broken  at  the  top,  which  she  will  thank  him 
to  have  packed  with  the  hair;  he  will  find  it  either  there  or  in  the 
glass  closet  in  the  lower  entry.  She  will  also  be  much  obliged  to  him 
to  bring  or  send  on  the  chain  belonging  to  her  entry  iamp;  if  it  is 
not  hanging  in  the  entry,  it  is  in  the  china  closet  in  the  piazza;  and 
thirdly  she  begs  him  to  get  that  money  from  Scudder.  Aunt  says  I 
must  tell  you  if  there  is  any  thing  left  of  us  in  the  Fall,  you  will 
hear  more  from  us  but  we  are  melting  away  by  degrees,  and  she  fears 
we  shall  be  dissolved  before  that  time.  Yesterday  the  Thermometer 
was  100  &  %  in  the  shade  at  McAllisters!  You  know  where  that  is. 
Can  you  exceed  that  in  Sav.  she  asks?  After  two  letters  I  think  I  am 
entitled  to  one  from  you,  which  I  hope  soon  to  receive.  Remember 
me  most  affectionately  to  my  dear  Brother  &  Sister  and  give  my 


59.  Mr8.  P.  M.  Kollock. 
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precious  daugbter«o  as  many  kisses  as  she  will  let  you.  When  you 
write  tell  all  she  does,  and  do  not  forget  to  send  the  measure  of  her 
foot.  Our  Aunts  and  Mrs.  Jones  send  much  love  to  you  all.  Remember 
me  to  all  enquiring  friends.  Aunt  H.  has  Just  come  up  and  requests 
I  will  ask  you,  if  the  hair  is  sent  on,  to  put  one  of  the  ticks  in  the 
barrel  that  she  may  know  the  sise;  she  has  also  determined  to  have 
but  two  mattresses  made  instead  of  3  as  I  said  before,  therefore  if 
they  are  done  in  Sav.  Jane  will  oblige  her  to  have  one  made  out  of 
the  old  ticking,  if  there  is  enough,  ft  get  sufficient  new  for  the  other. 
If  they  can  not  be  done  at  home  send  on  enough  hair  for  two  beds, 
ft  leave  the  rest  there.  Lastly  do  see  after  Moses,  that  he  is  doing 
well.  This  is  such  a  disgraceful  letter  I  am  ashamed  to  send  it,  but 
it  is  really  too  hot  to  copy  it,  you  must  therefore  excuse  its  imper¬ 
fections.  Ever  your  affectionate  Sister 

E.  F.  Campbell  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Savannah,  Oa. 

Summerville  [Ga.]  26.  July  1834. 

Mt  de:ae  Geoboe,  Enclosed  you  will  find  a  check  from  Isaac  Henry 
on  the  Cashier  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Georgia  at  Savannah,  for 
one  hundred  and  Forty  Six  73^100  being  the  amount  due,  as  balance 
of  my  Acct-  Current  to  this  date,  including  the  wages  of  Allen  up 
to  1.  April,  and  of  Dick  to  the  1.  January  last.  The  last  accounts  I 
received  from  the  North  was  a  letter  from  George  of  6.  July  Inst.- 
He  says  Delia’s  health  is  tolerable-  he  is  interdicted  joining  her  at 
present,  as  her  Physician  recommends  Entire  Exemption  from  Ex¬ 
citement  of  any  kind.  Miss  Gadsden  is  at  Brandywine  in  very  bad 
health.  The  Carolina  Telfairs  have  also  gone  there-  The  Savannah 
Telfairs  ere  this  gone  to  New  Port-  My  Father  I  presume  is  now  at 
Baltimore  -  Mary  Fenwick  was  waiting  for  an  Escort  for  Wrentbam. 
Such  is  the  detail  of  news  from  Philadelphia.  When  do  you  go  on 
ft  in  what  way.  In  Charleston,  there  have  I  understand,  been  some 
cases  of  yellow  fever. 

Col.  Cuthbert  and  Adred  left  us  on  Tuesday  last  for  Jasper.  The 
death  of  bis  wife  though  sudden,  was  not  unexpected  by  me.  I  antici¬ 
pated  the  issue  whenever  her  confinement  took  place.  She  had  a 
presentiment  of  it  herself  and  begged  that  her  Father  should  not 
receive  too  flattering  accounts  of  her  health. 

Col.  Cuthbert  has  erected  a  white  marble  slab  over  her  grave,  with 
an  inscription  as  follows  •  “Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Sarah  G.  Cuth¬ 
bert,  Wife  of  Alfred  Cuthbert,  who  died  12th.  July  1834,  at  the  age 
of  45.  years.’’- 

We  are  all  well  ft  Join  in  affectionate  remebrances  to  your  Brother 
and  Jane  ft  other  friends  -  with  kisses  to  the  little  Pet.  yours  affecy- 

60.  The  writer's  baby  niece,  Marla  Campbell  Kollock. 
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George  Jones,  Jr.  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Oaklands^i  [Maine]  July  26th  1834 
Dear  George,  I  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  acquaint  you  with 
my  plans-  it  was  yesterday  determined  that  the  2d  September  should 
be  the  wedding  day!  so  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  make  it  convenient 
to  come  on  at  that  time  I  think  Mother,  Sisters  Aunt  H.  ft  my  grand¬ 
father  will  be  in  Boston  about  the  25th  August-  I  presume  Mary  F. 
has  written  you  from  Wrentham,  where  I  left  her  on  my  way  here, 
she  expects  you  to  call  for  her  which  you  can  easily  do  either  by  going 
from  Boston  or  if  you  arrive  at  N.  York  by  requesting  the  stage  driver 
of  the  Steam  Boat  line  of  Coaches  to  pass  through  Wrentham-  The 
Boats  leave  Boston  for  Portland,  where  you  take  the  stage  for  Gardi¬ 
ner,  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Fridays  ft  Saturdays  at  5  o’clock  P.  M. 
starting  from  Foster’s  Wharf-  In  case  we  pass  through  B.  Before  you 
arrive  I  will  leave  a  note  for  you  at  the  Tremont-  I  will  order  from 
Watson  for  you  a  coat  pantaloons  ft  waistcoat  ft  bring  them  with  me- 
I  shall  leave  here  tomorrow  for  Ballston  Springs  there  to  join  my 
grand-father  in  hopes  of  being  of  some  consolation  to  him  under  his 
affliction  for  the  loss  of  my  Aunt. 

Steamboat  Benjamin  Franklin-  July  28th  I  was  interrupted  at  this 
part  of  my  letter  ft  losing  thereby  the  mail  I  have  had  no  opportunity 
before  this  of  continuing  it-  the  boat  shakes  very  much  therefore 
excuse  my  illegible  writing  ft  I  will  excuse  you  if  you  do  not  decypber 
it.  I  expect  a  letter  from  my  Mother  at  New  York  which  will  de¬ 
termined  my  course  either  of  going  to  the  Springs  or  returning  to 
Philadelphia.-  I  wrote  you  some  time  ago  about  my  gig  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you  about  it.  I  believe  .  .  .  Delia  desires  me  when 
I  write  to  remember  her  to  you  ft  to  say  that  she  hopes  you  will  be 
on  in  time  for  the  "event”  as  your  presence  cannot  be  dispensed  with- 
Give  my  love  to  Miller  ft  Mrs  K.  ft  a  kiss  to  the  little  one.  Yrs.  af¬ 
fectionately 

Mary  F,  Kollock  to  George  J.  Jones,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Dedham  [Mass.]  August  2nd  1834 

Your  letter  of  the  16th  Inst,  my  dear  Brother,  I  received  a  few 
days  since,  it  was  forwarded  to  me  by  Aunt  Harriett,  as  I  had  left 
Philadelphia,  with  George,  a  week  before  its  arrival.  You  were  the 
first  to  communicate  to  me  the  sad  intelligence  of  Cousin  Sarah’s^z 
death,  and  I  cannot  express  to  you  the  shock  it  gave  me,  for  I  was 
in  hopes,  from  the  accounts  we  had  received  a  short  time  before,  that 
she  was  better.  Your  letter  reached  Philadelphia  two  or  three  days 
after  Aunt  Campbell’s,  and  as  Aunt  Harriett,  upon  opening  it,  found 

61.  A  Gardiner  family  place  in  Maine. 

62.  Mrs.  Alfred  Cutbbert,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  George  Jones  by  his  first  wife. 
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you  alluded  to  the  event,  she  did  not  immediately  write.  Yesterday, 
however,  brought  me  a  letter  from  her  giving  me  a  full  account  of 
that  too  melancholy  scene.  Truly  is  “man  born  to  trouble”!  Scarcely 
are  our  tears  dried  for  one  friend  before  another  is  swept  away  in 
the  resistless  current  of  time,  showing  us  the  vanity  of  setting  our 
affections  on  earthly  objects.  It  is  wisely  ordered  no  doubt,  and  if 
we  will  only  allow  afflictions  to  have  the  effect  that  is  intended, 
happy  shall  we  be.-  My  heart  bleeds  when  I  think  of  Grand-papa,  for 
it  appears  as  if  his  “grey  hairs  were”  indeed  to  be  “brought  down  with 
sorrow  to  the  grave.”  He  was  not  in  Philadelphia  when  the  intelli¬ 
gence  reached  there,  but  had  left  it  two  days  before  for  the  Springs; 
Aunt  and  Aunt  Harriett  both  wrote  to  beg  him  to  return,  but  I  do 
not  think  be  will.  Aunt  also  wrote  to  George,  who  was  in  Gardiner, 
to  request  him  to  go  immediately  to  his  Grandfather  and  I  presume 
he  is  now  there.  Aunt  Harriett  writes  me  that  his  spirits  and  health 
were  much  improved  before  he  left  them,  but  I  am  very  much  afraid 
this  blow  will  have  a  very  bad  effect  on  him,  for  he  has  been  so  much 
enfeebled  by  disease,  of  late,  he  cannot  bear  as  much  as  he  once  did. 

The  account  which  Aunt  Campbell  gave  of  Mr.  Cuthbert  and  Alfred 
was  truly  heart-rending;  the  loss  of  such  a  wife  and  Mother  is  irre¬ 
parable,  and  I  believe  Mr.  C.  feels  it  to  be  so,  for  with  all  his  eccen¬ 
tricities  I  am  convinced  he  was  sincerely  attached  to  her.  I  hope  this 
affliction  may  be  sanctified  to  him,  and  that  he  will  not  seek  to  drive 
away  sorrow  by  plunging  more  deeply  into  the  pleasures  or  business 
of  the  world,  but  turn  to  that  Source  from  whence  alone  true  and 
lasting  comfort  is  to  be  derived.-  The  life  of  her  we  mourn  has  indeed 
been  a  chequered  one,  and  she  has  suffered  severly  both  in  mind  and 
body,  but  she  has  now  exchanged  it  for  an  eternity  of  perfect  happi¬ 
ness,  (for  I  believe  a  purer  being  never  existed)  and  our  loss  is  truly 
her  galn.- 

I  hope  Alfred  will  be  left  with  one  of  his  Aunts,  for  his  Father,  en¬ 
grossed  as  he  is  with  his  plantation,  cannot  bestow  that  attention  on 
him  which  he  requires.  Poor  little  fellow!  he  is  just  the  age  that  I 
was  when  I  lost  my  dear  Mother. 

Your  account  of  my  darling  little  Maria  was  truly  interesting,  and 
I  am  indeed  grateful  that  she  and  all  of  you  continue  well.  Oh!  If  I 
am  only  permitted  to  return  to  my  home  once  more  and  find  all 
there  I  love  in  health  and  happiness  I  can  never  be  sufficiently 
thankful.-  You  ask  if  there  will  be  any  alteration  in  the  time  of 
George’s  marriage?  I  should  judge  not  from  what  Aunt  H.  says,  in 
her  letter  she  remarks  that  Aunt  will  not  now  go  to  New  Port,  hut 
will  leave  P.  a  few  days  before  the  wedding,  and  return  very  soon 
after  it  takes  place.  She  says  also  that  as  she  cannot  make  up  her 
mind  now  with  strangers,  she  will  remain  in  the  city  with  Grand- 
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papa.-  I  wish  you  would  sail  to  New  York  and  then  come  immediately 
here,  there  is  a  Boat  which  leaves  that  city  every  afternoon,  for  Provi¬ 
dence,  at  five  O’clock  and  you  will  reach  this  place  the  next  morning 
about  eleven.  The  rapidity  with  which  they  travel  now  is  astonishing; 
George  and  myself  left  Philad.  on  Thursday  morning  at  six,  and  at 
twelve  on  Friday  morning  we  were  in  Wrentham;  our  expenses  were 
about  eleven  dollars  each.  -  I  found  that  Aunt  Brastow  and  Cousin 
were  spending  the  summer  in  Dedham  with  Judge  Ware  &  Jerusha, 

I  therefore  left  Wrentham  the  morning  after  I  arrived  there  and  came 
here,  where  I  shall  remain  for  several  weeks.  All  letters  that  may  be 
written  to  me,  I  must  beg  to  have  directed  to  the  care  of  Judge  Ware, 
until  further  notice.-  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  bring  on  my  fur 
cape  with  you?  It  is  sewed  up  in  linen,  and  I  believe  I  put  it  in  my 
press  or  else  in  a  large  trunk  which  stands  in  the  entry  by  the  library 
door;  do  ask  Jane  to  get  it  when  she  goes  over  for  the  dress  which 
I  begged  Aunt  H.  to  write  for.  Brother  M.  has  my  keys.-  I  hope  you 
will  be  able  to  tell  me  in  your  next  letter  when  we  may  expect  you; 
in  four  or  five  weeks  more  your  services  will  be  required  in  Maine. 
When  you  see  Louisa  give  her  my  love  and  thanks  for  her  letter,  which 
I  received  the  evening  before  I  left  Philad.  and  which  I  will  answer 
very  soon.  Remember  me  most  affectionately  to  my  dear  Brother  and 
Sister  and  kiss  my  precious  Mi  for  me.  Remember  me  also  to  all 
other  friends,  and  do  write  me  soon  again.  Cousin  sehds  her  love 
to  you.-  My  letter  I  find  will  not  go  until  Monday  as  it  was  too  late 
for  the  mail  today,  but  it  shall  bear  the  first  date.  Elver  your  affec¬ 
tionate  Sister 

George  Jones,  Jr.  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Sand-hills  [Ga.]  Deer  2  1834 

Dear  George.  We  arrived  here  yesterday  after  an  almost  interminable 
journey,  it  was  however  very  pleasant,  as  regards  the  weather,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  three  days  has  been  uniformly  favourable.  After 
waiting  on  the  road  fifteen  days  for  my  Grand-father  I  was  obliged 
to  proceed  without  him:  as  he  wrote  me  that  he  was  detained  five 
days  journey  from  me  &  expected  to  be  there  three  or  four  days  by 
a  freshet  in  the  river  Roanoke-  You  may  therefore  expect  him  in  about 
five  days  after  you  receive  this  letter. 

I  expect  letters  in  Savannah  for  Delia  &  myself  will  you  be  so  good 
as  to  forward  them  to  me  Immediately?  I  intend  visiting  the  planta¬ 
tions  in  about  a  week  &  hope  to  be  in  Savannah  by  the  20th  of  this 
month.  We  feel  knxious  to  hear  of  the  arrival  of  Aunt  Harriet  &  Mary 
Fenwick?  Delia’s  health  is  much  better  but  her  cough  is  still  trouble¬ 
some-  We  received  a  letter  on  the  journey  announcing  the  destruction 
by  fire  of  Mr.  Gardiner’s  beautiful  Mansion-  it  was  occasioned  by 
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sweeping  the  chimneys  on  a  rainy  day-  Most  ot  the  Furniture  was 
saved  but  I  presume  greatly  damaged-  I  will  thank  you  not  to  dispose 
ot  my  Gig  it  you  have  not  done  so  already-  The  overseer  has  ruined 
my  horse  by  overteeding,  he  is  now  only  a  match  tor  one  ot  Uncle’s 
Phoneys  •  Delia  desires  to  be  attectionately  remembered  to  you.  Yr. 
attacte.  Cousin 

Dr.  Oeorge  Jones  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Savannah,  Oa. 

Charleston  [S.  C.]  8  Deem  1834. 

Mt  deab  Obandson,  Yours  ot  the  29th  Oct.  last  I  received  on  my 
arrival  in  Fayetteville.  George  had  lett  It  so  long  betore  my  arrival 
that  I  changed  my  route  ft  arrived  here  on  Saturday  evening.  We 
shall  leave  this  on  thursday  morning  with  Carriage  ft  horses  in  the 
J.  D.  Morgan,  and  hope  to  be  in  Savannah  on  triday.  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  you  to  ride  out  to  Poplar  Grovers  and  desire,  It  the  beds  ft  mat¬ 
tresses  that  were  lett  tor  Mr.  Hunters  use,  were  subsequently  sent  to 
Wormsloe,^^  Mr.  Chalmers  to  send  the  wagon  to  Wormlow,  ft  desire 
Sylvia  to  send  them  to  my  house  in  town-  and  atterwards  to  send  trom 
Poplar  Grove  some  wood.  Fodder,  potatoes  ft  grits. 

Also  to  ride  out  or  send  to  the  Overseer  at  Newton  to  send  Mode 
to  town  to  have  the  Carriagehouse  ready,  and  to  be  at  the  Wharf  on 
the  arrival  of  the  Morgan. 

Mrs.  Jones  ft  George  join  me  in  love  to  your  Aunt,  Brother  ft  Slsters- 
And  I  remain  very  affectionately  Your  grandfather 

8.  Jones  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Phlla  May  4tb  1835. 

I  do  congratulate  you  most  sincerely  my  dear  George  on  your  an¬ 
ticipated  prospect  of  happiness,  may  it  be  fully  realized  ft  your  Cup 
of  bliss  continue  full  to  the  very  brim.  I  have  only  the  pleasure  of 
a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  your  little  friend,68  report  says  she 
is  intelligent,  ft  possesses  affectionate  feelings;  an  amiable  disposition 
in  my  opinion  is  a  treasure  worth  possessing,  for  her  religious  edu¬ 
cation  (a  consideration  of  the  very  first  importance)  I  have  no  fears, 
the  excellent  Auntie  under  whose  care  she  has  grown  up  I  am  sure 
has  taken  care  of  that,  therefore  there  appears  much  for  your  friends 
to  rejoice  at,  ft  as  far  as  we  can  see,  nothing  to  regret,  as  for  the 
Young  Lady,  I  can  tell  her  if  she  is  not  happy,  it  will  be  her  own 
fault,  few  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  draw  so  high  a  prize,  ft  I 


63.  One  of  Dr.  Jone'e  plantation,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  city. 

64.  The  piantation  of  I)r.  Jones's  grandfather.  Dr.  Noble  Jones,  eight  miles 
from  the  city  on  the  Narrows. 

65.  Augusta  Priscilla  Johnston,  sixth  daughter  of  Colonel  James  Johnston. 
Jr.  (1769-1822). 

66.  Priscilla  Houstoun  (1784-1837),  younger  sister  of  Mrs.  James  Johnston 
(Ann  Marlon  Houstoun),  (1778-1817). 
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think,  I  have  a  right  to  know  that  this  is  the  case.  Give  my  tender 
regards  to  her,  &  tell  her  I  hope  very  soon  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  her.-  Your  secret  my  dear  George  could  not  I  assure  you  have 
been  committed  to  better  hands,  I  will  preserve  it  most  carefully, 

&  feel  much  gratified  at  your  having  communicated  it  to  me  so  early, 
it  will  increase  the  strong  interest  which  I  have  always  with  delighted 
cherished  for  you.  Fenwick  &  Mary87  beg  you  to  accept  their  warmest 
congratulations.-  As  soon  as  you  inform  your  friends  generally  of 
the  engagement,  I  hope  you  will  allow  Miss  Telfair  to  be  informed  of 
it,  she  was  the  earliest  &  most  esteem’d  friend  of  your  dear  Mother, 
she  &  your  Cousin  Emma  are  also  my  friends,  I  would  wish  them  to 
hear  of  it  from  some  of  the  family,  not  as  a  current  report.-  .  .  . 

I  hope  my  dear  Children's  are  with  you,  I  am  sorry  they  are  not 
to  be  with  your  Aunt,  but  my  Son  always  does  what  is  right,  give  my 
love  to  him  &  to  my  dear  Delia.  I  must  beg  whoever  writes  first  after 
their  arrival,  will  tell  me  most  minutely  how  she  is.-  You  ask  me  my 
dear  George  to  go  on  next  winter  to  witness  your  happiness,  few  events 
could  give  me  more  real  pleasure,  but  you  know  not  the  pain  a  visit 
to  Savannah  would  cost  me,  or  I  am  sure,  you  would  be  far  from  de¬ 
siring  it,  it  is  true  I  proposed  joining  my  Children  in  St.  Augustine 
had  they  remained  there,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  I  should  even  have 
touched  at  Savannah,  my  friends  I  trust  will  not  do  me  the  Injustice 
to  think,  that  because  I  feel  an  almost  unconquerable  reluctance  to 
visit  a  place  where  I  was  once  perfectly  happy,88  that  I  must  be  in¬ 
different  to  them:  &  yet  if  there  was  a  necessity  for  it,  I  could  go, 
&  be  content,  but  as  there  is  not,  I  trust  they  will  spare  me. 

Give  my  love  to  your  Aunt  &  tell  her  to  direct  whoever  has  the 
care  of  her  spirit  Lamp  to  be  particular  in  wiping  their  hands,  &  the 
Lamp,  if  they  get  them  wet,  with  the  liquid,  before  they  attempt  to 
light  it.  I  got  two  of  my  fingers  very  much  burnt  yesterday,  for  some 
hours  the  pain  was  very  severe,  to-day  they  are  better,  fortunately 
the  finger  most  burnt  is  on  my  left  band.  Tell  your  Aunt  I  will  write 
to  her  very  soon,  she  wrote  me  about  some  money,  tell  her  my  funds 
are  sometimes  so  low  that  it  is  rather  distressing,  I  will  therefore 
thank  her  to  send  it  to  me.  I  advanced  |30.  to  her  Coachmans  Wife, 
the  price  of  the  Articles  she  wrote  for  1  mentioned  to  her.  Tell  your 
Sister  with  my  love  I  hope  to  send  part  of  her  Shoes,  perhaps  the 
whole,  to-morrow  by  the  Frances.  I  will  send  it  at  the  same  time 
Mrs.  Butlers^o  vulgar  uninteresting  Book,  only  because  as  it  has  been 

67.  Mrs.  Jones's  daughters. 

68.  George  Jones  and  his  wife  Delia  Gardiner  Jones. 

69.  After  the  death  of  her  husband.  Noble  Wimberly  Jones  Jr.,  his  widow 
went  to  live  in  Philadelphia. 

70.  Fanny  Kemble  (1809-1893)  married  Pierce  Butler  of  Georgia  June  7,  1834. 
A  drama,  Francis  the  First,  was  published  in  London  in  1832  and  in  New 
York,  1833;  her  Journal  (two  volumes)  was  published  In  London,  Philadelphia 
and  Boston  in  1830. 
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80  long  expected  you  may  all  be  curious  to  see  it,  I  can  tell  you  before 
hand  it  is  not  worth  a  perusal,  unless  you  wish  to  see  how  impudent 
&  full  of  conceit  the  Author  is.-  Remember  us  to  my  Father,  your 
Brother  ft  Sisters,  ft  to  my  dear  Children.  Tour  affecte  Aunt 

[P.  S.]  If  Mr.  Curwen  asks  after  Martha,  say  the  Doctor  says  she 
is  getting  well.- 

E.  F.  Campbell  to  Oeorge  J.  Kollock,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Summerville  [Ga.]  12th.  May  1835. 

Most  sincerely  my  dear  George  do  I  approve  of  your  choice  in  the 
selection  you  have  made  and  with  heartfelt  satisfaction,  we  beg  you 
to  accept  the  gratulations  of  your  Aunt,  your  Cousin  and  myself,  with 
our  best  wishes  that  as  much  happiness  will  attend  you  as  may  be 
allowed  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  Man  in  this  world.tt-  We  will  endeavour 
to  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to  obey  your  Summons,  whenever  we 
are  made  acquainted  with  the  time  appointed  for  the  exhibition  of 
the  “Second  part-"  in  the  Scene,  the  most  interesting  in  the  drama  of 
life.  To  be  present  on  the  occasion  of  your  Marriage,  wiil  indeed 
produce  emotions  with  your  Aunt  and  myself,  very  closely  allied  to 
such  as  we  might  in  anticipation  realize  from  an  attendance  at  the 
Nuptials  of  our  Son.  The  consummation  of  this  event-  particularly 
interesting  to  all  of  us  as  it  will  be,  will  be  render’d  even  more  so, 
I  a  msure  to  you  as  well  as  ourselves,  should  it  be  the  occasion  of 
bringing  your  Philadelphia  Mamma72  to  the  South  and  of  assembling 
once  more  in  Savannah,  all  the  Surviving  Members  of  our  respective 
families.  It  was  a  most  severe  disappointment  to  me  as  well  as  your 
Aunt  Campbell  and  Sarah  that  we  were  denied  the  gratification  of 
being  present  at  the  Wedding  of  your  Cousin  George  last  Fall.  We 
have  all  of  us  become  deeply  interested  in  his  very  lovely  Wife-  and 
sympathize  most  cordially  with  him  in  the  very  severe  trial  of  feeling, 
which  he  is  now  called  upon  to  sustain-  God  grant  her  life  may  be 
spared  and  that  she  may  soon  again  be  restored  to  health.  Your  Sister 
feels  much  relieved  at  my  having  received  your  letter  to  day-  While 
her  generous  and  affectionate  heart  made  her  feel  anxious  that  we 
should  participate  in  that  happiness  she  was  enjoying  in  anticipation- 
a  sense  of  duty  restrained  her  from  divulging  to  us  the  secret  which 
you  had  confided  to  her  keeping.  Cherishing  the  feelings  of  a  Sister 
toward  you-  “Sallv'"is  exclaimed  on  receiving  the  intelligence  from 
me-  ‘I  think  George  might  have  told  me  about  it  Cousin-  at  the  same 
time  he  mentioned  it  to  you.” 

I  will  for  the  present  close  my  remarks  on  this  truly  Interesting 


71.  OmrKc  Kollock's  enfraRement  to  AiiRUHta  Priarilla  Johnaton. 

72.  Edward  Campbell’s  sister  and  Oeorse  Kollook's  aunt,  Mrs.  Sarah  Jones, 
with  whom  the  latter  lived  in  Philadelphia. 

73.  Sarah  Campbell. 
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subject  my  dear  George,  with  the  suggestion  of  your  Father  to  me. 
when  I  communicated  to  him  my  contemplated  marriage-  “and  that 
it  were  well  done,  ’twere  well  that  It  were  done  quickly.” 

Be  good  enough  to  say  to  George  Jones  that  I  thank  him  for  the 
tender  of  Chevalier  [?]  to  me,  but  that  I  shall  not  require  him-  par¬ 
ticularly  as  corn  is  selling  here  at  |1.  per  Bushel. 

We  all  join  in  very  affectionate  regards  to  you  and  other  friends. 
Yours  sincerely 

Mary  F.  Kollock  to  Otorge  J.  Kollock,  Savannah,  Oa. 

Summerville  [Ga.]  May  25th  1835 

I  suppose  my  dear  Brother,  you  are  waiting  tor  a  letter  from  me 
before  you  will  write  to  me,  therefore  I  have  seated  myself  this  morn¬ 
ing  to  give  you  a  few  of  my  ideas  in  hopes  of  ‘eliciting’  a  few  of  yours 
in  return.  Either  this  is  the  reason  or  you  are  so  engrossed  in  another 
quarter  that  you  have  no  time  to  spare  on  persons  or  things  not  im¬ 
mediately  connected  with  that  most  interesting  of  all  subjects.  Well! 
if  this  last  be  the  reason  write  me  on  that  subject,  I  will  allow  you  to 
devote  two  thirds  of  your  letter  to  it.  I  suppose  you  have  received  an 
answer  to  your  letter  to  Aunt,  what  was  her  reply?  Uncle’s  answer 
was  just  what  I  expected  and  he  says  it  is  the  best  thing  he  can  do. 
What  said  Grand-papa  and  Mrs.  Jones,  the  latter,  I  suppose,  was  not 
surprised  as  she  has  for  so  long  a  time  been  convinced  of  the  fact.- 
George  writes  Uncle  that  Grand-papa  will  leave  Savannah  on  the  third 
of  June,  I  am  sorry  I  shall  not  see  them;  I  hope  he  has  recovered 
entirely  from  his  attack.-  I  understand  the  good  people  of  Savannah 
are  Phrenology  mad;  have  you  become  infected?  There  is  scarcely 
any  other  topic  of  conversation  here  among  the  dlite,  and  I  feel  quite 
like  an  ignoramus  among  them.  I  should  like  to  have  heard  Dr.  Bar¬ 
ber’s  lectures,  very  much,  as  I  wish  to  understand  something  of  the 
science  and  I  am  told  he  makes  the  subject  very  interesting.  If  it  be 
true,  however,  that  the  character  can  be  ascertained  by  the  develope- 
ments  on  the  head,  it  will  be  rather  unpleasant  to  be  in  the  society 
of  these  wise  folks  as  we  are  unwilling  that  our  weaknesses  and  in¬ 
firmities  should  be  held  up  to  public  view.  I  must  say  I  am  very  in¬ 
credulous  although  I  have  had  some  points  in  my  character  told  me 
by  those,  who  have  studied  the  science,  and  who  knew  nothing  of 
me  previously,  which  I  know  to  be  true.-  The  good  people  here  have 
made  me  quite  dissipated  with  their  pic  nics  and  parties,  I  am  quite 
astonished  at  myself,  but  I  am  obliged  to  go  to  them,  from  my  being 
informed  that  they  are  given  in  compliment  to  me.-  I  think  Mr.  Cur- 
wen  treated  us  very  shabbily,  particularly  as  the  wise  folks  say  he  is 
to  be  our  Uncle. 

I  received  my  box  safely  and  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  it;  it 
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arrived  just  in  time  for  me  to  sport  the  new  dress  at  a  party.  Do  say 
to  Augusta  that  I  found,  on  opening  the  box,  a  bundle  of  shoes  for  her 
which  I  am  sorry  did  not  arrive  in  time  for  me  to  send  by  Mr.  Hunt; 
I  will,  however,  if  I  meet  with  an  opportunity,  before  I  go  down  my¬ 
self,  send  them  to  her.  I  shall  leave  here  either  the  first  or  second 
week  in  June,  but  as  the  boats  are  so  Irregular,  I  cannot  say  what 
day.  I  shall  be  guided  entirely  by  the  movements  of  the  “Washington,” 
as  I  understand  “the  Mongln”  has  ceased  running  tor  the  summer, 
but  if  she  should  chance  to  come  up  the  next  week  I  shall  certainly 
avail  of  her  as  she  is  the  best  boat.  My  passage  down  will  be  rather 
different  to  the  one  up,  for  I  suspect  I  shall  be  solo,  I  will  write  you 
when  I  can  fix  upon  a  day  that  you  may  be  at  the  wharf  to  receive 
me.-  I  know  not  when  I  have  been  more  surprised  than  at  the  engage¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Grant;  it  must  have  been  very  sudden  as  we  heard  noth¬ 
ing  of  it  before  we  left  Savannah,  and  those  affairs  manage  to  get  out 
in  spite  of  the  parties  concerned.  I  suppose  you  are  to  officiate  as 
attendant  as  the  youth  appeared  to  take  such  a  fancy  to  you.-  Do 
remember  me  most  affectionately  to  Aunt  Harriett,  and  tell  her  that 
Mrs.  A-  [?]  owes  the  Society  62^  cts  for  the  work  done  by  it  .  .  . 
Aunt  Campbell  desires  her  love  to  you  and  also  to  A.,  she  says  she 
shall  soon  be  “so  rich  in  Nieces  that  she  shall  become  quite  proud.” 
Remember  me  most  affectionately  to  my  dear  Brother  and  Sister  and 
also  to  my  Sister  elect,  and  kiss  my  darling  for  me.  Love  to  all  other 
friends.  Let  me  hear  from  you  soon.  Elver  your  affectionate  Sister 
[P.  S.]  All  unite  in  love  to  you  all. 

[To  he  continued.] 


CONFEDERATE  NECROLOGY 

OBITUARY 

DIED  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his  age  on 
the  20th  ult.  Captain  EDWARD  B.  HOOK,  of  the  Confederate  army. 

For  many  years  a  practicing  physician.  The  voice  of  his  country 
called  him  from  the  peacefull  avocations  of  his  profession,  and  his 
first  Lieut,  of  the  Sandersville  Volunteers,  a  company  which  he  was 
efficient  in  organizing,  in  the  service.  Promoted  soon  after  to  the 
command  of  his  company,  he  was  ordered  in  November  last,  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  to  find  alas!  as  thousands  of  gallant  spirits  have  found  in  the 
surroundings  of  Manassas,  disease  and  death. 

Ehifeebled  soon  after  he  reached  Virginia,  by  an  attack  of  Pneu¬ 
monia,  he  never  entirely  recovered,  but  after  months  of  ill  health, 
which  he  bore  with  manly  fortitude,  he  tranquilly  “fell  asleep.” 
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Endowed  by  nature  with  rare  mental  abilities,  which  had  been  Im¬ 
proved  by  superior  educational  training.  Captain  Hook  was  eminently 
qualified  to  adorn  any  station  of  life  to  which  he  might  aspire. 

As  a  physician,  his  knowledge  of  medicine  was  profound  and  practi¬ 
cal,  and  few  men  have  ever  commanded  more  the  respect  and  confi¬ 
dence  of  his  Patrons.  Thousands  whom  his  skill  and  kindness  have 
relieved  will  regret  his  early  death.  Although  he  had  resided  in  this 
county  but  about  three  years,  he  had  already  won  largely  upon  the 
esteem,  confidence  and  regard  of  the  whole  community,  as  was  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  large  concourse  of  friends  who  attended  his  funeral. 

As  a  citizen,  friend  and  neighbor,  his  high  sense  of  honor,  genial 
and  kindly  disposition,  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him  intimately; 
and  all  who  knew  his  cool,  determined  courage,  and  his  self  sacrificing 
Patriotism,  felt  confident  that  he  would  attain  distinction  in  the  new 
field  to  which  his  country  had  called  him. 

But  he  has  fallen,  a  patriot  martyr,  a  willing  sacrifice  upon  the  altar 
of  his  country.  All  honor  to  his  memory. 

Central  Cleorgian  (Sandersville),  April  16,  1862. 

DEATH  OP  CAPT.  RICHARD  T.  DAVIS 

The  following  appropriate  remarks,  in  announcing  the  death  of  this 
gallant  soldier  and  Christian  gentleman,  we  copy  from  the  Savannah 
Republican : 

We  learn,  with  deep  regret,  that  this  intrepid  soldier,  genial  gentle¬ 
man,  an  accomplished  scholar,  is  at  last  numbered  with  the  heroic 
dead  who  made  their  names  immortal  on  the  battlefield  at  McDowell. 
The  readers  of  the  Republican  will  remember  him  as  our  correspondent 
from  Western  Virginia  over  the  initials  "R.  T.  D." 

He  raised  a  Company  in  Putnam  County  last  summer  and  entered 
service  for  the  war  under  Col.  Johnson  of  the  12th  Regiment  Ga. 
Volunteers.  The  Regiment  was  sent  to  Western  Virginia,  and  have 
undergone  as  much  hardship  and  privation  as  any  in  the  service  beside 
having  gone  through  the  trial  of  three  battles,  the  last  one  being  at 
McDowell. 

Capt.  Davis  there  received  a  mortal  wound  in  his  left  arm.  He  was 
removed  to  Stauton,  where,  for  a  time,  strong  hopes  were  entertained 
of  his  recovery.  From  the  promptings  of  his  generous  nature,  to  give 
to  friends  at  home  reliable  intelligence  of  the  fate  of  those  entrusted 
to  his  immediate  command,  he  pinned  his  last  communication  to  the 
Republican  on  a  bed  of  suffering.  We  join  with  his  numerous  friends 
In  the  lamentation  which  the  death  of  this  noble  patriot  has  spread 
throughout  his  native  State. — Editorial. 

Central  Georgian  (Sandersville),  June  4,  1862. 
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OBITUARY 

JAMES  J.  HOLT,  son  of  Lewis  A.  and  Sarah  Holt  of  Washington 
county,  Ga.,  a  member  of  the  28th  Regiment,  Oa.  Volunteers,  Company 
A.,  died  at  CharlottesTille,  Va.,  on  the  3rd  of  April  last.  Typhoid  Pneu¬ 
monia,  in  his  21st  year.  He  was  a  faithful  and  affectionate  son,  and 
the  arduous  duties  of  a  soldier  he  always  cheerfully  performed.  It  is 
said  of  him  that  he  was  a  very  moral,  honest  young  man,  and  though 
not  a  member  of  the  church,  he  believed  in  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion.  As  a  proof  of  this,  when  ordered  away  from  camp  Stephens, 
he  repaired  [to]  some  secret  [place]  by  himself,  and  knelt  down  and 
prayed  earnestly  to  God  for  a  new  heart,  and  for  divine  protection 
in  the  camp.  The  common  sayings  of  bis  fellow  soldiers  in  camp  was 
“Jimmy  Holt  is  a  good  soldier,  always  at  his  post.”  One  of  the  officers 
informed  his  father  that  he  was  never  heard  to  use  a  bad  word  during 
the  time  he  lived  in  camps.  Of  his  last  days  and  death  we  know  but 
little,  but  we  hope  that  he  is  now  at  rest,  where  the  roar  of  cannon 
and  the  clamour  of  arms  will  never  be  heard.  In  his  death  the  Con¬ 
federacy  and  country  has  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  worthy  soldier,  and 
his  aged  parents,  an  affectionate  son.  L.  Q.  ALLEN 
Cenrtal  Georgian  (Sandersvllle)  June  4,  1862. 

DIED 

Lieut.  L.  M.  KINMAN,  of  the  Coldsteel  Guards,  of  this  county,  died 
in  Richmond  a  few  days  since.  Thus  has  another  one  of  the  promising 
young  men  of  our  county  been  cut  down  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and 
in  the  morn  of  usefulness.  He  has  left  a  doting  mother  and  many 
friends  and  relatives  to  mourn  his  early  fall. 

Thus  it  is,  that  week  after  week  it  becomes  our  duty  to  chronicle 
the  death,  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy  or  by  fell  disease,  of  those  we 
have  known  and  loved  long  and  well.  Two  young  men  of  bright  promise 
has  our  county  lost  in  the  death  of  Kinman  and  Tucker,  (the  latter 
killed).  But  the  blood  of  the  brave  and  the  good  is  the  price  of  liberty. 
— Editorial. 

Central  Georgian  (Sandersvllle),  July  2,  1862. 
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Benjamin  F.  Perry.  South  Carolinia  Unionist.  By  Lillian  Adele 
Klbler.  (Durham,  N.  C.:  Duke  University  Press,  1946.  Pp.  xvlii,  562. 
Illustrations.  $5.00.) 

To  those  who  know  South  Carolina’s  history  only  on  the  surface, 
or  even  to  those  who  think  they  know  it  more  deeply,  it  will  be  news 
to  be  told  that  there  was  a  Unionist  in  that  state  whose  career  is  worth 
detailing  in  a  book  of  the  length  of  562  pages.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  might  be  questioned  by  thorough  scholars  of  South  Carolina’s  his¬ 
tory  as  to  whether  Benjamin  F.  Perry  is  worth  so  lengthy  a  biography. 
But  it  should  be  immediately  stated  here  that  this  book  is  more  than 
a  biography  of  Perry  and  that  what  is  in  addition,  is  worthy  of  a 
place  in  this  book.  This,  then,  is  not  only  about  all  that  is  known 
of  Perry,  but  is  also  a  clear  picture  of  the  times  and  surroundings 
in  which  he  lived.  It  is  interesting  reading,  it  is  informative  and  not 
very  repetitious  of  what  is  in  print  and  available  elsewhere,  and  it 
is  scholarly  and  reliable.  Miss  Kibler  has  cleverly  worked  Perry  into 
his  background  and  she  has  made  Perry  a  living  person  in  her  pages. 
She  has  been  fortunate  in  having  a  great  deal  of  material  personal 
to  Perry  with  which  to  make  him  live  again. 

Perry  was  of  Puritan  New  England  ancestry,  though  born  in  the 
up  country  of  South  Carolina.  He  early  made  Greenville  his  home 
and  never  departed  from  it  far  or  for  any  great  length  of  time.  He 
was  a  thorough  Unionist,  who  lived  through  three  crises,  riding  out 
the  first  two  but  succumbing  to  the  third.  The  first  was  Nullification, 
the  second  was  the  secession  movement  of  the  early  eighteen  fifties, 
and  the  third  was  the  secession  of  South  Carolina  in  1860.  Like  so 
many  other  Unionists  in  1860-1861,  he  did  all  he  could  to  avert  the 
disaster,  but  when  he  failed  he  Joined  in  the  movement.  As  a  reward 
for  Perry’s  long-standing  Unionism,  President  Johnson  appointed  him 
Provisional  Governor  of  South  Carolina  in  1865;  but  Reconstruction 
soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Congressional  Radicals  in  Washington, 
and  Perry  was  eliminated. 

This  book  helps  to  balance  the  picture  of  the  South.  There  were 
Unionists  in  South  Carolina  and  in  other  states,  and  they  well  deserve 
the  attention  of  historians,  which  they  are  now  beginning  to  receive. 

The  Journal  of  Andrew  Leary  O’Brien.  Including  an  Account  o/  the 
Origin  of  Andrew  College.  Cuthbert.  Georgia.  Foreword  and  Notes  by 
Annette  McDonald  Suarez.  (Athens,  Ga.:  The  University  of  Georgia 
Press,  1946.  Pp.  xlli,  76.) 
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Andrew  Leary  O’Brien  was  born  In  Ireland  and  there  he  began  an 
education  which  it  seemed  destined  him  for  the  Catholic  priesthood. 
But  instead,  O’Brien,  like  a  great  many  other  Irishmen,  came  to 
America,  though  continuing  his  education  in  Canada  for  a  time, 
destined  again  it  seemed  to  make  him  a  priest.  The  rebellion  of  1837 
caused  him  to  leave  for  the  United  States,  where  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  he  worked  at  various  jobs;  but  fulfilling  a  former  plan 
be  later  came  to  South  Carolina.  He  soon  made  his  way  into  south¬ 
west  Georgia,  which  was  now  being  rapidly  settled.  Like  other  Irish¬ 
men,  he  had  done  some  teaching  along  the  way,  and  when  he  arrived 
at  Cuthbert,  he  was  a  full-fledged  school-man.  Having  joined  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Church,  he  became  interested  in  starting  a  college  for  young 
ladies,  and  thus  he  became  one  of  the  original  trustees  of  Andrew 
Female  College,  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  in  1854.  Being 
disappointed  in  the  arrangements  for  the  female  college,  he  was  the 
moving  spirit  in  organizing  a  college  for  men,  the  same  year,  called 
Randolph  College.  He  soon  set  out  for  Tallahassee,  Florida,  to  engage 
in  teaching,  but  primarily  to  place  his  ailing  wife  in  a  more  salubrious 
climate.  She  soon  died  and  O’Brien  moved  back  to  Cuthbert,  where 
he  began  teaching  in  Randolph  College,  the  men’s  school.  The  journal 
of  all  these  happenings  ends  with  his  return  to  Cuthbert,  and  the 
editor  does  not  inform  the  readers  what  happened  to  O’Brien  after  that. 

O’Brien  wrote  this  journal  from  note-books  and  account  books,  in 
his  latter  days,  for  the  edification  of  bis  descendants,  and  it  was  from 
one  of  them  that  it  was  recovered  and  here  published.  It  is  now  in 
the  keeping  of  Andrew  College.  It  is  an  Interesting  document  on  the 
civilization  of  the  times  in  which  O’Brien  lived  and  the  regions  through 
which  he  traveled.  Half  of  it  deals  with  his  life  before  be  reached  the 
South. 

A  Volunteer's  Adventures.  A  Union  Captain’s  Record  of  the  Civil 
War.  By  John  William  De  Forrest.  Edited  with  Notes  by  James  H. 
Croushore.  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1946.  Pp.  xvlli,  237. 
Illustrations.  33.00.) 

Soon  after  the  Civil  War,  there  began  a  flow  of  hundreds  of  so- 
called  regimental  histories  and  soldiers’  reminiscences  (this  reviewer 
has  evaluated  more  than  five  hundred),  which  continued  down  to 
about  1900,  when  the  stream  tended  to  dry  up.  But  there  has  been 
a  new  fountain  spring  that  has  broken  out  within  the  last  few  years, 
and  this  book  is  a  part  of  that  stream.  Of  course,  this  latest  stream 
is  not  freshly  made,  but  has  lain  dormant  for  many  years.  In  the 
present  case,  most  of  this  book  was  previously  published  in  articles 
in  Harper’s  Hew  Monthly  Magazine  and  in  Oalaxy,  but  a  substantial 
part  here  enters  print  for  the  first  time.  The  latter  is  made  up  of 
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letters  from  De  Forest  to  his  wife,  and  it  is  this  part  that  seems  freshest 
and  most  interesting;  though  there  is  scarcely  any  battle  descriptions 
as  realistic  as  De  Forest’s  account  of  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson,  which 
appeared  in  Harper’s  in  1867. 

De  Forest  was  connected  with  Connecticut  troops.  He  served  first 
in  Louisiana  and  later  transferred  to  Virginia,  where  he  piayed  a 
part  in  the  Shenandoah  Valiey  operations  of  Sheridan.  De  Forest, 
being  well-educated  and  well-traveled  before  the  war,  and  a  writer 
of  more  ability  than  was  generally  recognized  after  the  war,  gives  in 
these  accounts  a  ciose-up  description  not  only  of  the  realities  of  fight¬ 
ing  on  the  battle  lines,  but  also  of  the  every-day  life  of  soldiers  in 
camp  and  the  countryside — their  thieving  and  drunkenness  as  weii 
as  their  finer  qualities.  This  book  well  deserves  a  place  among  the 
better  books  coming  out  of  the  American  Civil  War. 

Our  Oeorgia-Florida  Frontier:  The  Okefinokee  Swamp,  Its  History 
and  Cartography.  Volume  I.  By  Albert  Hazen  Wright.  (Ithaca,  New 
York:  A.  H.  Wright,  1945.  Pp.  xxxii,  223.  Illustrations  and  maps. 
33.00.) 

This  volume  contains  “a  series  of  avocational  studies”  in  history. 
Numbers  9-14,  which  relate  primarily  to  the  Okefinokee  Swamp  and 
the  Suwanee  and  St.  Marys  rivers.  The  author  collected  bis  data  as 
a  member  of  numerous  Cornell  University  biological'  expeditions  to 
the  Okefinokee  Swamp  between  1909  and  1922.  Dr.  Wright  attempts 
to  show  that  “all  the  stirring  events  under  Ribault,  Laudoinniere, 
Melendez  de  Aviles  and  Domino  de  Gourges  were  transpiring  in  coun¬ 
try  closely  adjoining  if  not  at  times  in  the  Okefinokee  country.” 
(Ill,  1).  Further,  he  attempts  to  correct  certain  mistakes  in  respect 
of  both  the  Suwanee  and  St.  Marys  rivers.  Whether  Dr.  Wright  has 
succeeded  in  successfully  defending  his  contentions,  this  reviewer  does 
not  know.  However,  at  no  time  during  the  reading  of  this  work  was 
this  reviewer  able  to  escape  from  a  sense  of  being  overwhelmed  by 
details  and  quotations  which,  whiie  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
substance  of  the  account,  lost  much  of  their  effectiveness  because  of 
the  clumsy  design  of  the  book.  The  author  has  provided  neither  index 
nor  bibliography. 

Hob  ACE  Montgomebt 

State  Teachers  College, 

California,  Pennsylvania. 

Georgia  Facts  in  Figures.  A  Source  Book.  By  the  Citizens’  Fact- 
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In  1937,  representatives  of  seventeen  Georgia  organizations  such 
as  civic,  educational,  and  religious  met  in  Atlanta  and  set  up  the 
Citizens’  Fact-Finding  Movement.  This  new  organization  through  its 
dynamic  administrator.  Miss  Josephine  Wilkins,  began  issuing  bulle¬ 
tins  of  information  about  Georgia,  which  attracted  state-wide  and  even 
national  attention.  It  distributed  more  than  300,000.  The  success 
of  these  bulletins  in  arousing  the  state  to  action  on  some  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  set  forth,  led  the  Movement  to  plan  a  comprehensive  source 
book  on  Georgia.  The  result  is  here  set  forth  in  the  many  tables  of 
statistics,  maps,  and  charts.  They  deal  with  the  natural,  human,  and 
man-made  resources;  with  agriculture.  Industry,  and  commerce;  with 
health,  education,  and  public  welfare;  and  with  government,  politics, 
public  finance,  and  religion.  In  fact,  it  is  a  little  census  of  Georgia. 
It  will  be  of  outstanding  value  to  all  who  want  to  get  exact  statistics 
on  Georgia  and  make  comparisons  with  the  position  the  state  holds 
in  the  national  picture. 
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